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There be those who husband the golden 
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There be those who fling it to the wind 
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CHAPTER I. 

An 0DD8-Ain>-BND8 OlBL. 

Have they come, WiUiamsT" asked a 
bright-faced girl, as she entered the hall 
of a great house on Fifth Avenue, and 
paused, breathless, from her run up the 
broad steps. 

"No, Miss Brenton," was the answer of 
the stately butler who opened the door, 
"M^. Randolph telegraphed that the train 
was two hours late, an<i lunch was to be 
held back. But there comes Dr. Randolph 
now," and he opened the door again as 
the honk of an . approaching motor was 
heard. 

Madge Brenton ran down the steps as 
the car came to a standstill in front of 
the door and a young man in fur cap and 
ulster sprang out 

"Just in time," he exclaimed. 

'Tes," she said," and all out of breath 
for fear I would be too late for the home- 
coming. I gave myself plenty of time, but 
old Mrs. Johnson slipped on the car step 
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and, of course, I had tp help her home, 
and then wait until the doctor came; so 
I almost ran all the way up here." 

''Victimized as usual for some one in 
trouble," said Dr. Francis Randolph, with 
a twinkle in his eye; "but Williams has 
told you of the accident to the train?" 

''No, he did not; he only said Uncle 
Ralph had telegraphed they would be two 
hours late, but he said nothing of an acci- 
dent; no one hurt, I hope," and a shade 
of anxiety eclipsed the bright look on her 
face. 

"No, no one hurt, was the message; hot 
boxes, or something of that sort But th« 
delay was providential for me, as other- 
wise I could not have met them; we had 
such a press at the hospital this morning. 
But you are Just in time to go with me 
to give the travelers a welcome; and, of 
course, you are coming to lunch with us 
afterwards?" 

"I shi^l be delighted," she answered; 
"and now you see what a reward I have 
for helping Mrs. Johnson, for I would 
have spent the two hours all by my little 
lonely, instead of having ^ ride down the 
avenue on this brilliant day, with — ^who 
shall I say — ^the leading medical light in 
the city.' 
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And with a teasing little laugh, and a 
light in the merry brown eyes, she 
hummed: "Oh, cock up your beaver, and 
cock it fu' spruce.'*^ 

"Humph!" was the response; "much 
you care for either. Tou would rather be 
helping a lame dog over a stile any day 
than riding in the handsomest Renaud to 
be found." 

"Judging me by yourself?" she asked, 
merrily. 

**No; Judging you by yourself, for I have 
seen you tried many a time." 

"TV^ll, I am glad I am not being tried 
this time, then, for I am afraid I should 
be found wanting, if I was weighed in the 
balance to-day. The air has gotten into 
my head like wine, and I feel all ready for 
an adventure into an unknown country." 

"Then — " and he leaned forward eager- 
ly, with a sudden light in his eye. But the 
drawing up to the curb of the machine 
stopped the words on his lips and, with 
an impatient exclamation, he glanced up 
at the station clock. 

Madge, who had not noticed his quick 
movement, followed his eye, and cried, 
"Why, we have not a moment to spare," 
and springing out of the car they made 
their way through the throngs that were 
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crowding waiting rooms and hallways 
and reached the platform just In time to 
see the long train from the west wind 
slowly In. 

"There they are now!" exclaimed Madge, 
as a tall, handsome man descended the 
steps of the rear Pullman and turned to 
give his hand to a stately-looking lady 
who followed him. But before she could 
reach the ground her son swung her from 
the step and swallowed her up In an 
eager embrace, while his father helped 
down a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, who, in 
her turn, was seized upon by Madge. 

"Well, and so I am to have no greeting 
at all, I suppose," grumbled the gentle- 
man. 

"Oh, you dear Uncle Ralph," cried 
Madge, "I am so glad to see all of you 
that I don*t know who to embrace first," 
and she closed hie mouth with so raptur- 
ous a kiss as certainly left no ground of 
complaint on the score of a welcome. 

The belated lunch was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the travelers, and no less so by 
Madge, whose appetite, she declared, grew 
with the delight of having her "family," 
as she called them, all about her once 
more. 

'I must go to the hpspital to see how 
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my patient is getting on/' said the young 
doctor, as they at last reluctantly rose 
from the table. 

"And I to look in at the office," said his 
father. "Madge, you will be here for the 
evening?" and he turned a questioning 
look to his niece, while Dr. Francis paused 
with his hand on the door and waited for 
the answer. 

"Yes," said Madge, "you are not going 
to get rid of me in a hurry. I told mam- 
ma I would stay if I was 'sufficiently 
urged.'" And she gave a gleeful little 
laugh, as if no doubt on that score had 
entered her mind; a laugh which was 
echoed by the company in general, while 
a relieved expression overspread the doc- 
tor's face. 

"Then, Francis," said his father, "if 
you will give me a lift down town I will 
be off, and postpone our arrears of talk 
until night But, Amy," and he turned to 
his wife, "you must rest and make Marion 
do the same. Promise me, girls, that you 
won't chatter all afternoon; I want to see 
roses and not lilies when I come back." 

"I promise," said Madge; "I won't even 
go up stairs with her. I will make up 
my club accounts, and that is a very 
quieting job, you know. See, I have 
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brought my bag with me," and she held 
up a dainty alligator bag that had been 
her uncle's birthday present. 

"None so deaf as an adder/' quoted Mr. 
Randolph, with a laugh, while her aunt 
said: "As busy a bee as ever, I see." 

"Isn't that better than to be a drone 
in the hive/' was the answer. 

"Yes, child, it is," said her uncle; "but 
come, Francis, we are doing just what I 
warned the girls against, chattering the 
time away ourselves, and setting a bad ex- 
ample." And with a merry word they 
were off. 

The open fire shed its bright light on 
a happy grqup in the homey library of 
the great Randolph house, opened after 
a six months' tour of the family in Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Francis, the only son, having 
his rooms at the club; and glad enough 
were they all to gather once more around 
the family fireside. 

"Have what you and Marion like in 
yoMT own domain," the master of the 
house had said when there had come the 
question of redecorating, "and call my 
library as old-fashioned as you will, but 
no gimcracks, spindle-legged chairs and 
tottering tables for me." 

And the result was that when the 
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household wanted a thoroughly comfort- 
able, enjoyable evening it was to the 
library they found their way, to have it 
in perfection. The great desk, with its 
orderly litter of papers and its old-fash- 
ioned swivel chair, was the magnet that 
drew them all. 

''Aren't your father and mother coming 
down, Madge?" asked her uncle, as he 
leaned back luxuriously in the Turkish 
rocker. 

"I am afraid not. Uncle Ralph; father 
said he would, if he possibly could, come 
to take me home, but mamma had one of 
her headaches and he would not leave her 
unless she was relieved. I begged to stay 
with her, but they sent me off." 

"Suppose you telephone, Francis, and 
see how your aunt is now," said his father. 

"Better," came the answer; "just fallen 
asleep;" but the judge could not leave her, 
and would the doctor bring Madge home? 

"Oh, no, no," said a chorus of voices; 
"Madge must stay for the night." 

"Very well," came the voice from the 
other end of the wira 

So they settled down to an unbroken 
evening. 

"Oh, Madge!" said Marion, suddenly, 
when they had come to a little lull in the 
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volley of questiono and answers. "What 
was your Thanksgiving party? Katherine 
Amsden wrote me that you had declined 
her invitation because you were having 
an entertainment of your own, but nobody 
she knew was invited, and she had not 
seen you since to ask?" 

"Yes,** said her brother, "ask her; I 
heard of that party myself." 

"Were you there, Francis?" 

"Not I, indeed; I was not asked, bat I 
can tell you one person who was invited, 
and went wUh the greatest of pleasure." 

"Who?*' asked Marion, while Madge's 
face was a study in scarlet. 

"Emmett," said the doctor. 
' "Emmett!" echoed Marion; "what on 
earth do you mean, Francis?" 

"Ask the giver of the entertainment," 
coolly replied her brother, while Madge's 
merry laugh rang out 

"Tes, tell us all about it, Madge," said 
her uncle, lying back in his chair and 
watching the speaking face opposite him 
^dth an air of pleased expectancy. 

"It really was not anything worth tell- 
ing. Uncle Ralph," said the girl, her fin- 
gers flying in and out of the gray meshes 
of the garment she was fashioning. 

'It is just the things not worth telling 
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that we always want to hear," was the an- 
swer. "But what is that ugly stuff you 
are knitting? I thought rainbow colors 
were the orthodox ones for young ladies." 

"Oh, this is for the Belgians; I suppose 
they chose gray because it will not at- 
tract attention, Just as the English sol- 
diers adopted khaki, you know. We are 
all hard at work finishing off, for there 
have been so many interruptions, and the 
box must be packed to-morrow, and then 
we shall be so busy with our own Christ- 
mas work. I suppose you have all been 
knitting in Los Angeles, too, Marion?" 

"Indeed, no," was the answer; "I have 
been too busy with my own Christmas 
things; there are so many of them that 
I shall have hard work to get them all 
done in time. I have had so many in- 
terruptions; and then it is such ugly stuff, 
I never could work on it." 

"Well, it certainly is not pretty," said 
M*i^dge, with a comical look as she fas- 
tened the last loop and held up her now- 
completed work. 

"But what is It?" asked her aunt; "it 
is a curious shape, and that opening is 
odd." 

For answer she slipped it over her head, 
thereby irretrievably spoiling a very pret- 
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ty coiffure. And when her glowing cheeks, 
laughing mouth and merry brown eyes, 
with the little rings of curly hair falling 
down to her brows, showed through the 
narrow opening, it made a quaint picture. 
The gray point of the peak stood up over 
her head, while the tight circle clasped 
her white neck. She looked around in 
amusement while every one laughed, and 
her uncle said: 

"Well, it is certainly pretty now, what- 
ever it was before." 

"But what in the world is it?" cried 
Marion. 

"Why, it is a helmet for the Belgian sol- 
diers in the trenches," answered Madge; 
"they preferred them to caps, they wrote, 
for the helmets answered for both caps 
and scarfs. I hope you won't be too tired 
to go with me to the packing of the boxes 
to-morrow, Marion; it is an interesting 
sight to see all the things." 

"Oh, I won't be too tired," said Marion; 
"for the journey from California in the 
delightful trains they have now is not 
fatiguing; but I won't have time. I must 
get to my own work; I have more planned 
than I can ever get through with, I am 
afraid." 

"Well, I will put you in for the next 
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batch, then; there is plenty more to fol- 
low/' said Madge, as she pulled off the 
helmet, dropped it into the basket and 
picked up a scarf. 

"What is in that great hamper that you 
are diving into?" asked the doctor, poking 
bis hand down into the depths of her 
basket 

"Don't trespass on my preserves with 
your profane hands/' exclaimed the girl, 
dexterously moving it beyond his reach. 

"But what is in it?" asked her uncle, 
looking amused. 

"Why, it is just odds and ends/' laughed 
Madge; "you see everybody was told that 
the things must be sent in to-day, for the 
packing was to be done to-morrow; and 
this morning Mrs. Oompton sent for mo 
in dismay, and showed me a great pile 
that was unfinished. We divided them 
out, and this is my share; I brought them 
down here, so that I would not lose my 
evening with you. I can always work 
better when I talk.'' And she proved the 
truth of her statement, for the needles 
flashed back and forth, keeping pace with 
the busy tongue. And the brown eyes 
were so intently fixed on the gray wool 
that they failed to see the admiring 
glances which one pair of dark blue eyes 
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were casting upon her. Mr. Randolph 
looked on, smiling, as If well pleased with 
the sight 

"But, Madge," said Marion, after a little 
pause, "we have gone a long way from 
your Thanksgiving party. Tell us now 
who was there, was it pleasant and do 1 
know your guests?" 

"It's a long way to Tipperary," hummed 
the doctor; "it's a long way to go." 

Marion looked mystified, while Madge 
answered with a ringing laugh: 

"It was very pleasant, but I am not 
sure that you know any of the guests." 

"BJxcept Emmett," interposed Dr. Fran- 
cis, whereupon he received a withering 
glance from his cousin. 

"Well, who vxu there?" persisted 
Marion. 

"Oome, Madge," said her uncle, "out 
with the story; I know there is one; Just 
begin at the beginning. Tou know when 
Marion sets her head to get at the bot- 
tom of a thing one might as well make 
a clean breast of it" 

"It really Isn't anything to tell, but if 
you want to hear it you shall. When 
father telegraphed that he and mamma 
were unavoidably detained, and could not 
possibly get home by Thanksgiving, I was 
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terribly disappointed, as you may imagine, 
at having to spend the day by myself. 
And then I thought of how much worse 
it might have been. And I remembered 
what Dr. Carson said in his sermon, the 
Sabbath before, that Thanksgiving was 
not only giving of thanks, but the giving 
with thanks, and I wondered what I had 
to give that any one would want. I thought 
of the dinner I had planned with so much 
care, and the flowers I had gotten, and 
even the pretty room with the bright fire. 
Perhaps there were some people in the 
city who did not have anything to make 
Thanksgiving with. I never thought before 
how much I had to give. But to whom 
should I give them was the question. And 
then, like a flash, it came into my mind 
that when I had been at Hovey's the day 
before, while I was standing at the 
counter, waiting for my change, the floor- 
walker had come up and spoken so sharp- 
ly to a pretty, dark-haired girl, saying: 
'This must not happen again. Miss Marcy.' 
The girl's face flushed as she turned away, 
but she did not say a word. The girl who 
was waiting on me said: 'That is a shame, 
and it was not her fault at all. Poor 
thing, she is just from home, and gets con- 
fused with the noise.' I had forgotten it, 
2 
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but it just came back to my mind, and 
I wondered if those girls might not want 
what I had to give. How I was to manage 
to find out I did not know in the least, 
but I went down to the store, and waited 
for 'a leading,' as Aunt Siny used to say." 

"And you got it?" said Marion, with 
shining eyes; and Dr. Francis listened, 
with an amused expression. 

"Oh, yes, I got it," said Madge, whose 
flashing needles had never ceased their 
rapid motion. "While I was making a 
show of matching some ribbons I heard a 
voice behind the counter say, 'What are 
you going to do with your holiday?' and 
the one they had called Miss Marcy, an- 
swered in a bitter tone, *Do with it? 
Spend it in my little back room reading 
The Salamander, I suppose. Perhaps I 
may aftord a lump of coal to make a fire 
in the rusty grate; I don't know a soul 
to speak to in the city.' 'Then come with 
me,' said the one who had spoken to me 
the day before; 'let's go to The Folly for 
lunch; some of the boys may be there, and 
take us to The Varieties to see Phantom 
Fortune; they say it is splendid.' 'I prom- 
ised mother I would not go to the the- 
ater,' said the first one. 'And so did I,' 
said the other; 'but at home there was 
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somebody to speak to, but here there is 
no one, and you must do something.' 

"You see there was my 'leading/ and 
while my ribbon went up the tube I said, 
'I wonder if you girls would do something 
for me?' I wish you CQuld have seen them 
stare, Marion; you would have been 
amused; but I went on, 'Because I am go- 
ing to ask a favor of you; I am all by my- 
self, and won't you come and have your 
Thanksgiving dinner with me; my home 
people are all away.' And before they 
could say a word I handed them my card, 
while they stammered their thanks, too 
much taken by surprise to decline. 'Have 
not you any roommates?' I asked. Tes, 
they had, one at the collar counter and one 
at the notion counter. Would they come 
with them? No doubt, they would. So 
I took the names and addresses of all of 
them." 

"And so you made your party of girls 
of whom you knew nothing, child. Was 
that a wise thing to do?" asked her aunt. 

"I declare, auntie, I never thought of 
that once," answered the girl. 

"Go on, child," said her uncle, "was 
that all?" 

"Not quite, I was coming down the ave- 
nue when I met the little seamstress that 
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makes children's dresses for the Home; 
she looked as if she needed a fire and a 
dinner both, so I corralled her, and she 
promised to come. Then I came across 
a teacher, whom I had met somewhere, 
and I said: 'Isn't it splendid Thanksgiv- 
ing weather, Miss Warren?' 'Oh, I am so 
cold,' she answered, with a shiver; and 
then I saw how thin her coat was. *And 
it's a poor Thanksgiving when one has 
no one to keep it with.* *Why, that is 
just like me,' I said. 'I have no one to 
keep it with either. My people are all 
away. Now suppose we put our Thanks- 
giving together; we can give thanks that 
our mothers are living, pven ff wp can't 
be with them.' And so she promised to 
come." 

"And then?" said Mr. Randolph, as she 
paused to narrow her wristlet. 

"Then I turned the corner to come 
home when, kerthump, I ran into a girl 
coming the other way, and we nearly 
knocked each other down, and I recognized 
one of the typewriter girls from the Rem- 
ington rooms, whom I had seen when I 
went there on an errand for father. She 
looked blue and chilly, and I said: *What 
are you going to do to-morrow. Miss Car- 
roll?' 'Sleep all day, I suppose,* she said, 
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'and then spend the evening at the mov- 
ies, watching The Master Key; at least 
that is the way I usually spend my holi- 
days. There is no one to know or care 
what I do/ 'Come and spend it with me, 
then/ I said. 'I am all alone at home, 
and I have some friends coming to dinner, 
and we will have a nice time/ Thank 
you/ she said, 'but my fairy godmother 
is not in evidence to-day with my satin 
gown, and my coach is still a pumpkin/ 
'You won't need either of them,* I an- 
swered; 'they are not fine friends, come 
and see/ 'Well, Til come/ she said, 'just 
for the fun of it/ One more encounter 
I had before I got home, and that was 
with Miss Johns, the little music teacher, 
you remember her, don't you, Marion; she 
goes out to teach beginners, and starves 
herself to take care of her invalid sister. 
She promised to come, so there was my 
party." 

'^Henny-Penny, Ducky-Lucky, Goosie- 
Poosie, Chicken-Little and Fox-Lox," 
laughed Mr. Randolph; "and how did you 
entertain your motley crowd?" 

"I did have some misgivings, I must 
confess/* said Madge, with a happy little 
smile; "and then I thought of Emmett; 
he was nay inspiration." 
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Emmett an inspiration? It's the first 
time he ever posed in that light, I war- 
rant. But go on, I want to hear how he 
inspired you." 

"You remember you told me when you 
went away if I wanted to use the car I 
was to telephone to Emmett. I never had 
wanted it before, for the big red car that 
runs up and down the street and my own 
two feet are very good modes of locomo- 
tion, but I thought it would be a treat to 
the girls to go to the park for a ride. So 
I telephoned Dr. Francis to put me in 
communication with Emmett, that I 
wanted him to take us to the park for a 
ride, and then to come to dinner. Tou 
know he is engaged to Marie, our parlor 
maid." 

"Why, I did not know that," said her 
aunt; "how did you find it out?" 

"Oh, they both confided in me long ago, 
and I have carried many messages and 
notes between them." 

"What a curious girl you are," said 
Marion, to whom it no more would have 
occurred to Interest herself in the private 
affairs of life below stairs in her own 
home than to have expected the President 
of the United States to be interested in 
hers. 
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"And then/' said Dr. Francis, taking np 
the parable, "I Inquired of the mistress 
of the feast If I might not take E^mmett's 
place for the ride, aud the dinner after- 
wards." 

"But you said you were not there/' said 
Marlon, with a puzzled look. 

"Neither was I/* answered her brother, 
with a laugh, "for quick as a flash came 
the answer: 'With thanks for the offer, 
but Emmett Is the chosen candidate.'" 

"Declined you, did she?" chuckled his 
father; "well, that was a good one on 
you." 

"Oh, she never shirks the giving one a 
hit straight from the shoulder; but I 
took my punishment like a Trojan, and 
heaped coals of fire on her head by send- 
ing a great box of flowers and candles to 
the party, I hope they burned." 

"Tes, they did, In the best way possible, 
for they were thoroughly enjoyed, ti was 
the ride. I should have written to thank 
you. Uncle Ralph, but I knew you were 
coming home so soon, and I could give 
you my thanks best this way," and she 
leaned over and gave him a kiss. "But I 
do wish you could have seen their delight; 
It was the flrst motor ride any of them 
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had ever had. There were so many of 
us we had to be fitted in like sardines, 
but some of them were little things; and 
Emmett was as interested in the packing 
of his cargo as any of us." 

"I do think you might have let me in 
for the surplus in my car, however,*' 
grumbled the doctor. 

"No," said Madge, with a wise shake of 
the head. "I was right, and I know Aunt 
Amy thinks so." 

"I certainly do," was the decided an- 
swer, while every one laughed. 

"Emmett took them all safely home, 
after we had divided the flowers and the 
candy among them, so Francis did have a 
share after all." 

"That was a lovely Thanksgiving, 
child," said Mr. Randolph, while Aunt 
Amy looked on and listened, not sure 
whether to approve of such an unheard- 
of party or not 

"But come, young people, look at the 
clock," said her uncle, "no one will want 
to be up with the lark in the morning." 

"See, I have finished my task," cried 
Madge, holding up the last sock; "and, 
Marion, you just must come to the 
packing. I wish you could have been 
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bere to dress dolls for the Christmas ship; 
we enjoyed it so much." 

"I should have liked the doll dressing/' 
said Marion, "but I know I should not 
have had time. I have so much work on 
hand for myself; I must show you all my 
pretty things." 

"But — " began Madge, eagerly, then she 
closed her lips resolutely, and applied her- 
self to the packing of her basket. 

"I should think you might be called an 
odds-and-ends girl," laughed her uncle, 
"with your scrapped-up Thanksgiving 
party, and your genius for finishing other 
people's tasks.'' 

"That is just what I am," she cried, de- 
lightedly; "that is a good name for me. 
I could never originate an idea. I can 
only take up what somebody else has be- 
gun, and go on with It" 

"Who began the Thanksgiving party, 
but you, yourself?" said Marion. 

"Why, Dr. Carson began it, by his ser- 
mon the Sabbath before; you see there 
was nothing for me to do but carry out 
his idea." 

"Humph!" said the doctor; "eo did 
Franklin discover electricity, but It took 
an Edison to evolve its uses." 
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"Wliat are you off on now?" said 
Madge; "what have we been saying to 
lead on to electricity, except that uncle 
Ralph will be turning the lights off in 
another minute?" 

And with good-night kisses they were off. 



CHAPTER II. 
**NoT A Red Cent." 

"I am just famishing, Aunt Amy; will 
you be kind enough to take pity on my 
starved condition and give me a bit of 
lunch?" said a bright young voice, as 
Madge Brenton, with a sparkling look 
which matched her tones, parted the por- 
tieres and entered a dining room where 
cut glass and silver shone in the December 
sunshine. 

The four people seated round the lunch- 
eon table looked up at the newcomer; her 
uncle and aunt smiled a welcome, while 
her cousin gave languid greeting, and Dr. 
Francis Randolph sprang from his chair 
to make room, exclaiming: "Welcome as 
the flowers in May, Madge." 

It was as if a fresh breeze had entered 
the room with her, and all, even the pale 
girl at the table, felt the revivifying ef- 
fect 

"Poor child," said her aunt; "what a 
truly pitiable state you must be in." 

"I assure you that is Just what I am," 
was the answer. 
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"Well, you certainly look like the rose 
of the morning/' laughed her uncle. 
"Where have you been and what have you 
been doing to get such a color, and to get 
into such a starvation condition? I wish 
I could see Marion in such a state." And 
he looked at his daughter, who was toying 
with the delicately browned sweetbread 
and the crisp roll on her plate, and whose 
pale cheeks were certainly a contrast to 
those of her blooming cousin, and gave a 
little sigh. 

"Oh, I have been to a Barmecide feast, 
and I assure it was tantalizing," said 
Madge, "to see and handle the oranges and 
bonbons, the crystalized fruits, and the 
delicious looking cakes, and not to be al- 
lowed to taste a bite. It was a case of 
*water, water everywhere, and not a -drop 
to drink.' I am not sure but that it was 
a good thing, however, after all, for If I 
had put in my thumb and pulled out as 
many plums as I felt like doing, then per- 
haps Aunt Amy's sweetbreads and aspara- 
gus would not taste like the ambrosia they 
do now; and this coffee is truly nectar; 
I don't believe they had anything half as 
good on Olympus." 

"But you haven't told us where you have 
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been, and what you have been doing, 
child/' said her uncle, when he could 
speak. 

"Oh, I have been at the church helping 
pack the baskets for the hospital for the 
crippled children. You know Dr. Carson 
asked all of us to come this morning. I 
had a seven-o'clock breakfast with father 
and he brought me down with him in the 
car. We were so late getting through, 
there were so many things sent in, that I 
was in terror for fear you would all be 
through with luncheon up here, and then 
what should I have done? How could I 
have stood the pangs of starvation any 
longer? For do you know," and she as- 
sumed the most confidential of airs, "that 
I haven't a single red cent in my pocket?" 

"In what direction did your last red 
cent go?" asked Francis Randolph, with a 
laugh. 

"Oh, I gave it to a little seamstress l 
met down on Tenth Street; she looked as 
starved as I felt; so, you see, I had a fellow 
feeling for her, especially as she did not 
Lave, or did not look as if she had at 
least, any Uncle Ralph to come to, where 
her pangs could be assuaged. You see 
I just had to give it to her.*' 
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"But, my dear child/' said her aunt, 
"you know you ought not to give to beg- 
gars in the street" 

"Oh, yes, I know, auntie, but then she 
was not a beggar; and, even if she had 
been, you know at Christmas times one 
takes exemption from rules." 

"And then you had to walk all the way 
up here, I venture to say," chuckled Fran- 
cis. 

"But where was your car ticket, child?" 
inquired her uncle. 

"Oh, Uncle Ralph, just as I was stand- 
ing on the corner waiting for the car a 
lame boy came up, looking so tired. He 
stopped, and I said: 'Are you waiting for 
the car, too?' *No/ he said, *I just stopped 
to get my wind a little; I am going on up 
to Twenty-third Street' *You are not go- 
ing to walk all that long way?' I asked. 
'Oh, yes, I am,' he answered; 'I am slow, 
but I'll get there; it's not so awful slip- 
pery.' Just then the car stopped in an- 
swer to my signal; I pushed the boy on 
and just stuck my tickets in his Jacket 
pocket and ran ofF, so he couldn't catch 
me." 



"But, Madge, why didn't you get on 
yourself and just pay for the boy, too?" 
asked Marion. 
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"Why, he would have wanted the ticket 
to come back with, and I did not know 
how I could have managed It; and, be- 
sides, I really did not have time to think. 
I knew the walk would not hurt me, any 
"way. But it was as good as a play to see 
the look of bewilderment on the boy's face 
as the car flew past, and I waved to him 
from the pavement" And she laughed 
again at the remembrance, while the eyes 
of her hearers grew misty. 

"Come, Francis, we must go," said her 
uncle, "or we will spend the whole after- 
noon listening to Madge's tales." 

"How many more of these interesting 
Christmas distributions are there to be be- 
fore Friday?" asked young Dr. Randolph. 

"Oh, two or three," she said, lightly; 
"don't you wish you could come to some 
of them? I can assure you that it's lots 
more fun than Mrs. Howard's cotillion or 
Mrs. Marsden's musicale." 

"May I put a bonbon in one of the 
boxes?" said her uncle, laying a double 
eagle down by her plate. 

*'Oh, you dear Uncle Ralph," cried the 
girl, jumping up and throwing her arms 
around his neck, "now I can make a 
Christmas for my little hungry seam- 
stress." 
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"So you got her address, did you?" 
asked her uncle. 

"Why, of course/* was the answer; "1 
bad to do that or I wouldn't have known 
how to hunt her up." 

"And the lame boy?*' asked Francis; 
"have you got him down in your note 
book, too?" 

*'To be sure," said Madge, nodding 
brightly. 

"Then here's for a new cap for him," 
and he put a ten-dollar note on his fath- 
er's gold piece. "Now are you going to 
thank me like you did father?" 

"Not on your life," answered the girl, 
with shining eyes, "but I'll show you the 
boy with a new crutch, or, better etill, 
I'll send him around to you to the hospi- 
tal, and let you look after his leg. I won- 
der I did not think of that before, but it 
was all so hurried; I'll see that he gets 
there, though." 

"That's great recompense," said the 
young man in an injured tone; "and do 
you think that's going to satisfy me?" 

"It surely should," was the answer, 
while his mother smiled and his father 
gave a chuckle. 

"A girl in a thousand, Frank,'' said his 
father, as the two descended the marble 
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steps and entered the waiting Pierce-Ar- 
row. "I wish Marion was more like her, 
and I wish she belonged to us." 

"It won't be my fault if she doesn't, sir," 
answered the younger man, as they were 
whirled down town. 

**I have kept you disgracefully long at 
the table, auntie," said Madge, springing 
up, "but my appetite is appeased at last" 
And the three adjourned to the library, 
where the bright fire, the Oriental rugs 
and the luxurious easy chairs made a very 
haven of comfort. 

"How beautiful your fire always looks. 
Aunt Amy?" said Madge. 

"Yes; your uncle is a real fire wor- 
shiper; he says no steam heat ever takes 
the place of an open grate with a bright 
blaze. But you must be very tired, dear 
child; come and sit in this easy chair and 
get rested." 

"I am tired, I do believe," said the girl, 
sinking into the depths of the great Turk- 
ish rocker; "but I really did not know it 
till this minute. But, Marion, why didn't 
you come to the church this morning? Dr. 
Carson asked aJl the girls to come and 
help, and we missed you so much; that 
is one reason why I came up — ^to see 
where you were." 
8 
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"Oh, I was too busy with my own Christ- 
mas work, and besides I had a little head- 
ache/' answered her cousin. 

**Then you certainly ought to have come 
out; that's the best way to get rid of a 
headache; though really I have no exper- 
ience in that line, for I never have one,'' 
said Madge. 

"You certainly look as if you never had," 
said her aunt; "I wish my girl could say 
the same. And the next time come and 
take her with you. I wish you had this 
morning; she sits over her Christmas 
work from morning till nirht; I can not 
get her out of the house." 

"I did start to come," said Madge, "but 
I had some other errands, and I was so 
sure that I would meet her at the church; 
but I wish now that I had come, any way; 
be sure I will next time." 

"Why, mamma, I couldn't possibly have 
gone; you know I have to finish this col- 
lar this afternoon, for to-night is the mu- 
sicale and to-morrow it must go," said 
Marion, who had taken up her crocheting, 
and with skillful fingers was making the 
needle flash back and forth in an amazing 
fashion, weaving an intricate web. 

"Swift as a weaver's shuttle," said 
Madge; "how beautifully you do it!" and 
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she gave an admiring look at her cousin. 
'What Is it? Let me see the pattern?" 

"It is a collar for a coat/' said Marion, 
spreading it out on her knee to show the 
pattern. 

"Why, it is exquisite," cried Madge; 
"that butterfly looks as if it had just 
lighted on the leaf. I don't see how you 
can work with such fine thread without 
breaking it; mine 'looks like a fish net, 
compared to your spider's web." 

"Would you like to come to my room 
and see the rest of my Christmas things?" 
s&id Marion; "they are ready to be labeled 
now and put up, and I have them al] 
spread out" 

"Yes, indeed,'' said Madge, rising. 

Mrs. Randolph watched the two girls, 
with a sigh, as they left the room to- 
gether, the one so alert with life and fire, 
the other so pale and nervous, and said: 
"How I wish Madge could give Marlon 
some of her energy; she has enough for 
half a dozen." 

The mothers of the two girls had been 
distant cousins, but they had been raised 
Ijke sisters by an aunt of both, as they 
had been orphaned in childhood by one of 
the epidemics that had swept the country. 
And in their own time the children of the 
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two families were as much at home in one 
house as in the other. 

The mother and brother in Madge's 
home had gone to heaven long years he- 
fore, and Mr. Randolph, the railway mag- 
nate, had begged for the girl; hut she was 
the light of her father's eyes, his "one ewe 
lamb," as he had said, and he could not 
let her go away. And when, in time, he 
brought the lovely young stepmother and 
installed her over his household, she and 
Madge became such chums that there 
could be no question of another home. But 
the door of the Randolph house was ever 
on the latch for her, as she very well 
knew, a much more luxurious home than 
ever her father could give her. 

"Oh, what lovely things!" exclaimed 
Madge, as she entered Marion's beautiful 
room and saw the lace-covered brass bed, 
spread with a bewildering variety of ar- 
ticles. "Now show them to me, and tell 
me about them, who they are all for." 

"Well, you sit here and read while I 
show them; and how are yours getting 
on?" 

"Oh, I never have nearly as many as you 
do, you know, and this year I have even 
less than usual, it seems to me, so mine 
will be mostly cards, but I shall take as 
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much pleasure In seeing yours, and more, 
for yours are all so lovely; fairy fingers 
you surely have, Marlon/' and she bent 
over and kissed her cousin. 

Marion's pale face flushed with pleasure, 
as she said: "I always like to make as 
many of mine as possible myself; it means 
so much more when you can put some of 
yourself into your presents/' 

"Don't put too much of yourself into 
them, however, dear, or there will be noth- 
ing left of you." ' 

"That is what mamma says," was the 
answer, ''but when I undertake a thing 1 
do hate not to finish it" 

"You undertake too much, that is the 
trouble," said Madge; "it is the old story 
of the spirit and the fiesh." 

The short winter afternoon passed quick- 
ly away, while one beautiful object after 
another was examined, admired and 
praised; for was there ever a girl who did 
not grow enthusiastic over Christmas 
presents, whether her own or another's. 
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Canfield Gobnebs. 

There, now/' exclaimed Marion Ran- 
dolph, whose fingers had not been idle for 
a moment, even while she was showing 
her array of Christmas presents to her 
cousin before packing them up to be sent 
on their round, as sihe held up the but- 
terfly collar, while she snipped the thread, 
"see it is all done now, and isn't it a 
beauty? Here are the cuffs; I did them 
first." 

"It surely is," said Madge, examining it 
with admiration; "and who is it for?" 

"I thought I had told you before that it 
is for Aunt Alice." 

"Aunt Alice!" said Madge; "why, she 
has two now! Didn't you see the lovely 
rose one she brought home from Belfast? 
And then she has another one on her black 
suit." 

"Yes, of course, T have seen them both, 
but she hasn't a butterfly one. I heard her 
admire this pattern last fall, and I deter- 
mined then to make one for her." 

Oh, I wish — " began Madge, and then 
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coloring up she turned to the bed and be- 
gan going over the things again, saying: 
"Well, it is all a veritable bazaar, and a 
very beautiful one, too." 

*iBut, Madge, what is that you wish*?" 
asked Marion, with a puzzled air. 

"Oh, I wish that T had such a lot of 
money to put in Christmas things; it must 
be so nice to be able to buy just what you 
want." 

"That was not in the least what you 
were going to say, and you know it was 
not, you provoking girl." 

"No," said honest Madge, "it was not; 
that is the truth. But what I was going to 
say, I ought not to say. And when you 
ought not to do a thing, then you must 
not, you know." 

"But you must, and you ought, and you 
shall," said Mariop, and pouncing upon her 
cousin she shook her, \mtil Madge with 
difficulty could extricate herself. 

"Well done," she cried as soon as she 
could get her breath; "I did not know that 
It was in you to give me such a shake- 
up." 

"Well, now tell," said Marion. 

"Otherwise another shake-up. Very well, 
then, if you must have it, I wish instead 
of giving the butterfly collar to Aunt 
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Alice, who already has two, you would 
give it to me." 

"Give it to you, Madge Brenton!" ex- 
claimed Marion; "what would you do with 
it?" 

"Yes, give it to me," repeated Madge, 
undaunted by Marion's amazement. "What 
would I do with it? Am I not a young 
woman? Have not I a coat? May I not 
wear a collar as well as another? Why 
this state of amazement?" 

"Yes, you are a young woman; you have 
a coat; you have also a neck; you can 
wear a collar; all this is not to be denied. 
And furthermore, you also know that noth- 
ing would give me more pleasure than to 
make a collar and have you wear it. But 
you know, and I know, that you don't want 
this particular collar in the least to adorn 
your own very pretty neck. Now tell me 
instantly what it was that was in your 
mind when you began that unfinished sen- 
tence, or another *shake-up*," and she ad- 
vanced, threateningly. 

"Pax, pax," cried Madge, "listen to 
this," and drawing from her bag a letter 
she opened it, with provoking delibera- 
tion. 

"1*11 not listen to anything imtil you tell 
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me what I asked you, you most exasper- 
ating of girls." 

"Will you take it now or wait till you 
can get it? as we used to say at school 
when we were children," said Madge, in 
a most provoking tone. 

"I suppose I will wait until I can get 
it, as there seems to be nothing else to 
do," said Marion, in a resigned voice. 

"Oood girl," nodded Madge, approvingly, 
and proceeded to read from the letter. 

'^Canfield Comers, December 15th — " 
But she was interrupted shortly by an ex- 
clamation from her one auditor. 

"Oh, Madge," cried Marion, in a tone of 
deep distress, "I forgot all about the Mar- 
lowes at Canfield Corners; I know that 
letter is from Julia. And I have spent all 
my allowance, and all the Christmas 
money mamma gave me, and I haven't a 
dollar to buy a present for any of them." 

"I have always heard that it was the 
height of rudeness to interrupt your 
elders," said Madge, sternly. She was 
three days older than Marion. "The court 
will please come to order or be fined for 
contempt. Not another word imtil I have 
finished; I have the floor." And she began 
again: 
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Canfield Corners, Dec. 15tli, 
My Dear Madge: 

At last the impossible has happened, I 
am to have a suit, a whole suit. A truly 
new suit; bought for me, myself, and no 
one else. Not cut down, nor made over 
nor pieced up. But just new for Julia 
Marlowe. Picture it, think of it, for truly 
I can not. I can't realize it. Twice before 
it has come near, but some pressing need 
has arisen and my great expectations van- 
ished into smoke. Now the $25 is in hand, 
and, for fear of something more happening, 
I am sending it to you at once. I am al- 
most afraid that it will vanish before 1 
can get to the postoffice to-morrow morning 
for the order. 

I can scarcely wait to see myself in the 
blue suit that I have been wanting for such 
a long while. You will want to know 
where and how I got the money. It came 
out of a box, a blue tin box, sealed up, 
with a slit in the top and labeled, "The 
Julia Marlowe Blue Suit Fund." And every- 
body has been putting something in it for 
nearly a year. It was to have been opened 
in the summer, and it was. But the baby 
got sick and had to go to the seashore, 
so "The Fund" had to be used for that; 
and then mamma, you know, had to go to 
the hospital for her operation, so it was 
gone again. But, oh, we were so glad to 
get her back safe and well again, that I 
thought of nothing else. Now mamma 
says I am to send it to you before anything 
else comes. I tell her it is real selfish in 
me to take it all for myself, when there 
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are so many wants to be supplied for the 
rest But I am not strong-minded enough 
to say 'iNo." So here it is. I have put 
a new velvet band on my last winter's 
hat, to freshen it up, so I shall be as fine 
as a fiddle, and all sunshine inside. Just 
think, never in my life did I ever have a 
suit bought for me. I can hardly write. 
Your happy Julia Marlowe. 

A silence followed the reading of the 
letter, for both pairs of eyes were misty, 
•^hen Marion asked, "Did you get the 
suit?" ' 

"Yes, I found a lovely one in the Christ- 
mas sale — a most marvelous bargain, a 
soft beautiful chiffon cloth, with great 
big silver buttons. . I could have gotten a 
fancy one for less, but this is elegant in 
cut and material. How it ever came to 
be sold for that price I can't conceive. The 
girl said it was marked down from fifty 
dollars, but I have seen suits for seventy- 
five that were not as handsome, and it is 
not a bit showy, either.*' 

"And what did you get to go with it? I 
know there is something; come, out with 
it" 

"Well, I had seen that last winter's hat, 
and I knew it was beyond the power of 
any band of velvet to keep it from look- 
ing hopelessly shabby; and fortunately I 
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was just going down town with the very 
last five dollars of my Christmas money 
when I got the letter. After I bought the 
suit I met Jessie Briggs, who called me 
to the millinery department to see a hat 
she was looking at; and there on the 
counter was a gem of a blue velvet hat, 
with the most entrancing of feathers, that 
matched the suit to perfection; there was 
a tiny trace of Persian trimming on one 
side, and it was a beauty. I did think how 
pretty Julia's lovely hair would look com- 
ing from imder It, and wished I had the 
wand of the fairy godmother to get it with 
the suit. Twenty-five dollars, at the least, 
I said to myself. And then I turned it 
over to admire it again and saw the tab, 
*Five dollars.' You could have knocked me 
down with the proverbial feather; I could 
not believe my eyes; I looked again; I 
was so sure I had missed a figure. iBut 
there was the mark, in plain numbers, *$5.' 
You may be sure that I did not hesitate an 
instant. But just as the girl had taken 
the money, and made the entry in her 
salesbook, up comes Mr. Foorwalker; you 
know the man who was so nice to us about 
the hats for the Orphans' Home." 

"Oh, you girl," laughed Marion; "who 
is not nice to you? You carry the atmos- 
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phere with you, as papa so often says. I 
go out shopping and it is as tame as pos- 
sible; you go and always come home with 
a story to tell. €k> on; what happened 
next?" 

''Well, he stopped and looked at the hat, 
and said, 'Isn't that a beautiful hat. Miss 
Brenton, and a very cheap one, too; it has 
just come down from upstairs, marked 
down from forty to twenty-five dollars.' 
'Twenty-five dollars,' I gasped; 'why, I 
have just bought it for five.* While the 
salesgirl turned pale with terror for fear 
she should be blamed. 'Impossible,' he 
said; 'that is a joke,' and he took the hat 
in his hand and turned it over and over, 
while the girl's face was pitiable to see. 
But there was the mark, plain as black 
and white could make it, '$5.' 'I see,' he 
said at last; 'they have left off the 2; what 
an extraordinary mistake!' 'It was not 
my fault, Mr. Jenkins,' said the girl; 'I 
had nothing to do with the marking.' 'No, 
Miss Brian,' he said, kindly; 'I know it 
was not; don't be distressed.' It would 
have done your heart good to see the 
color and the life coming back into the 
girl's face at the kindly words. 'Of course, 
Mr. Jenkins,' I said, 'I will not take ad- 
vantage of such a mistake; I thought it 
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was the most wonderful bargain I had 
ever seen, a real occasion, as the French 
say. So we will call the salQ off/ and I 
held out my hand for my little five-dollar 
bill. *No/ he said, 'it was our mistake, 
and we must abide by it* 'Not if it is to 
cause trouble to any of the employes/ I 
said. 

"He looked worried and disturbed, as if 
he did not know just what to say, while 
the salesgirl still stood, with the money 
in her hand, evidently still imassured of 
what her part might be considered in the 
transaction. I think we three must have 
looked like a real tableau. Then suddenly 
the floorwalker's face cleared, and he said, 
in a tone of relief, 'Ah, there comes the 
junior partner; I will refer it to him.' And 
who do you think the junior partner 
turned out to be, but Mr. Everett, the Su- 
perintendent of the Howard Street Mis- 
sion. But I forgot, you don't go down 
there, and so you don't know him, but 
that's who it was, anyway. He did not 
recognize me, but I did him. I did not 
know he was in there; I suppose he is 
the Co. He said, of course, the sale 
must stand, and spoke so nicely about it 
all, that it was their own mistake and no- 
body would be blamed; such things were 
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inevitable in the holiday rush. Then he 
turned and spoke to the girl who had sold 
the hat; 1 did not hear what he said, but 
the look in her face was enough to show 
that it was something very nice, and I was 
relieved, for 1 could not help being afraid 
that it might be visited on some of the 
girls. So there was my suit and hat; and 
won't Julia be happy! There is nothing 
tine about them, either; nothing to make 
them unsuitable to wear even at Canfield 
Comers; just quiet and handsome." 

"It's just lovely," said Marion, "to think 
of Julia having a Paris costume. Do you 
remember Mr. Wilfer, in "Our Mutual 
Friend," who never looked new, for he 
never had a whole suit at one time; his 
coat was shabby before he got new trou- 
sers, and his hat was battered when his 
coat was new. And I think that has been 
the case with Julia; and now to think of 
her having it all at once. Wouldn't you 
like to see her when she opens the box? 
But go on, you always have The Adven- 
tures of Telemaque. But you absolutely 
must stay all night and tell all this tale 
to father. I wish I could interest father 
and Franeis as you do, Madge. But you 
never think of yourself; I suppose that is 
the reason," and her eyes grew wistful. 
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'''It is just because they don't have me 
so often that they are amused with my 
chatter; and as for my not thinking of 
myself, that is where you are utterly and 
entirely mistaken, I am very often a sel- 
fish pig. I am always saying and doing 
the wrong thing, and then repenting, in 
sackcloth and ashes; but you, why you 
are always gentle and sweet. I don't 
know what in the world I would do with- 
out you to tone me down." 

Different, as the two girls were, they 
were evidently devoted to each other, and 
the fastest of friends and companions. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Butterfly Collab. 

"When was it you bought all these won- 
derful things, Madge?" asked Marion Ran- 
dolph, while they were still hovering over 
Marion's Christmas b&zaar in her pretty 
room. 

*'It was on Saturday morning, and then 
I went on to the lunch room, and who do 
you think I came across there?" 

"Ne mortal could tell who you would 
come across^; the Prince of Wales, or the 
President of the United States, I suppose," 
said Marion, in an amused tone. "I am 
never surprised at anything that happens 
to you." 

"Well, it was the president of something, 
if not of the United States. It was Mrs. 
Atkins, President of the Orphans* Home 
Board, and she asked me if we would make 
the stockings for the Christmas tree at the 
Home, if she would send us the material. 
So she sent the things to-day, and mamma 
and I are going to do them to-night." 

"Haven't they put it off very late?" 
«i8ked Marion. 
4 
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"Yes, they have, and she apologized for 
it, but the ones who undertook It were 
suddenly called out of town, and it would 
never do in the world to disappoint the 
little tots, you know. So we must do them 
to-night, as there is no time during the 
day. Don't the time just fly between the 
first and the twenty-fifth of December? 
There is so much to do for everybody, it 
just keeps you rushing from one thing to 
another, till you are fairly off your bal- 
ance. It is System I need, System spelt 
with a big 'S,' as Mr. Blimber would say," 
and she laughed. 

Marion sighed as she thought of how ab- 
sorbed she had been in her own Christmas 
work that she had given neither time nor 
thought to the needs of others, and the 
difference between her cousin and herself 
struck her more forcibly thaa ever. Madge 
was so interested and so occupied for 
others, while she was spending her time 
and strength on useless things for those 
who neither needed them nor would care 
particularly for them, to gratify, as she 
knew in her own inmost heart, her van- 
ity by hearing them say, "What exquisite 
work Marion always does." 

"Have you sent the box to Canfield Cor- 
ners yet, Madge?" she asked, suddenly. 
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"No; I knew to-morrow would be time 
enough, and I thought there might be 
something else to go in It." 

"Well, don't you think the butterfly col- 
lar would look pretty on Julia's blue suit?" 

"Oh, you blessed, blessed girl," cried 
Madge, and, jumping up, she threw her arms 
around her cousin and danced her around 
the room; "that would be just too lovely 
for anything. Think of Ler ecstasy! I did 
think of trying to get a collar, for that 
would just give the finishing touch to the 
costume; for mamma gave me a lovely 
embroidered waist, and papa a pair of long 
pearl-colored gloves. But the cheap collars 
looked so common they would not have 
been In keeping with the rest, and the nice 
ones were quite beyond my means, like the 
famous 'bacon and beans of Captain Jinks, 
of the Horse Marines.' So I gave it up in 
despair. One like yours would cost at least 
twenty-five dollars, even if you could get 
it, which you couldn't, for this is the very 
prettiest one that I ever saw. But, Marion, 
you did it for Aunt Alice, and this one is 
handsomer than either of hers." 

"Yes, I did," answered Marion; "but 
after all she has two others, and this would 
just be one more; while to Julia it is some- 
thing she has never had in her life, and 
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never would have, in all probability, un- 
less you gave it to her." 

"Oh, Marion, it is just splendid of you," 
said Madge, with shining eyes, and she 
picked it up again and traced the delicate 
pattern. 

"I do believe that is what you were go- 
ing to wish when you stopped and would 
not go on," cried Marion, a light breaking 
in on her; "honest now, 'Madge, tell me." 

"Well, it was then," said Madge, reluct- 
antly; "I thought it was such a pity for 
Aunt Alice to have three when I had 
wanted one so much for Julia's dress. And 
^it came out before I thought; you know 
I told you I was always blundering over 
things," she concluded, ruefully. 

"That would not have been a blunder," 
said Marion. 

"Yes, it would," was the answer, "or 
rather it would have been worse than a 
blunder; it would have been an imperti- 
nence in me to suggest such a thing to 
you, but it was a lovely thing for you to 
do of your own accord. See the difference; 
and I do thank you for it." 

"Why, Madge," said Marion, with a little 
laugh, "you talk as if it was something I 
had done for you, yourself." 

1 truly feel as if it was; the whole 
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thing has been 60 much to me that I feel 
as if it was really mine." 

"But, dear me, how dark it is getting!'* 
Madge exclaimed, springing up suddenly. 
"I have forgotten all about the time; I 
must hurry." 

"Can't you really stay all night?" said 
Marion. "Papa would be so pleased, and 
so would all of us, and we could go to the 
musicale together. BYancis would take us 
both." 

"I couldn't possibly. You know I told 
you we were going to make the stockings 
for the Orphans' Home tree to-night, as 
there is no other possible time to do it 
In. But a bright idea strikes me; suppo«e 
you come home with me and spend the 
night, and help us. You don't care for 
the musicale, it will be ever so hot and 
crowded; it will be so much more fun to 
make Christmas stockings. Come and get 
on your outdoor rig, and I'll pack your 
night things while you get ready. You'll 
not need to dress for the evening, for 
there'll be no company." 

"I was going to put some of these things 
up to-night before it was time to dress for 
the musicale," said Marion, hesitatingly, 
*'and then Francis expects me to go with 
him." 
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"It won't hurt him to be disappointed 
once in a while," said Madge; "he can find 
plenty of girls to talk to besides our sweet 
selves, and these things can all wait. Come, 
say yes. We haven't had a good pow-wow 
for a long time, and we'll have a good 
Christmassy evening. I'll show you all 
the dolls we've been dressing; it's really a 
pretty sight, and you know you always did 
love dolls. So, come on." 

"I believe I will," said Marion, roused 
out of herself by her cousin's energy. And 
in an incredibly short time she was "ready 
for the road," as Madge expressed it. 

Just as the two stepped into the hall 
Dr. Francis Randolph came up the stairs. 

"Hello, where are you two girls going 
this time of night? I was just coming to 
rout you out, and ask you at what hour 
you wanted my services for the miisicale 
to-night." 

"Thank you, kind sir," said Madge, with 
a sweeping courtesy; "at no hour, if you 
please; we will not trespass on your val- 
uable time, for such insignificant speci- 
mens as we. We have better things oh 
hand, and not even the offer of such an 
escort can tempt us from the path of duty, 
which in this case chances also to be the 
path of pleasure as well. I am taking 
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Marlon off to make herself useful, by go- 
ing home with me to help make Christmas 
stockings for the Orphans* Home tree. Now 
don't make objections, for none will be 
considered. We are just going to tell Aunt 
Amy." 

"Good for you/' said the doctor. "It Ifl 
the very best thing in the world for her. 
But it's very late for you to be out by 

m 

yourselves; don't you want me to take you 
up in the machine, or do you prefer to 
walk? You have no car ticket, you know, 
thanks to your improvident disposition." 

"I believe I will take the machine, then," 
she retorted. 

"I have brought Marion home for the 
night, mamma," said Madge, as she en- 
tered the den in her father's uptown house. 
"I have persuaded her that it will be much 
more enjoyable to make Christmas stock- 
ings for the children than to sit in Mrs. 
Anton's hot rooms and listen to music." 

"I hope she will find it so, and I am 
truly glad you did,'* laughed Mrs. Brenton, 
as she greeted her niece, "for if you will 
look around you will see how desperate is 
our need for recruits." 

And in truth it was a bewildering-look- 
ing place; every available table and stand 
was heaped with piles of net in every con- 
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ceivable tint — red, pink, blue, yellow, green 
and purple — till the eye was dazzled with 
the kaleidoscope of color, while even the 
judge's sacred writing table was covered 
with bolts of rainbow ribbons, and balls 
and skeins of parti-colored wools. 

"You see our work is all laid out, if not 
cut out for us, girls," said the lady of the 
house, who was already plying the scissors 
with a practiced hand. "And we are just 
going to have a tea-dinner to-night to get 
to work the sooner. Your father sent word, 
Madge, that he had been called out of 
town and would not be home to-night, and 
cook wanted to go to her sister's, so I told 
her to give us an early tea-dinner, and we 
would have a good long evening." 

"I am so glad you did. Aunt Louise," 
said Marion. "I do get so tired of the 
long formal dinners, and I just love Uncle 
Andrew's library; it is the cosiest room I 
know." 

"So do we all," laughed her aunt; "he 
says he believes we use it for a sitting 
room whenever his back is turned." 

"Yes," said Madge," he has found my 
workbasket twice, and has threatened un- 
utterable things. If he ever sees i( there 
again." 
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"Well, we are safe for to-night, anyway, 
said her mother. 

The tea-dinner was quickly disposed of, 
and the three ladies were soon seated un- 
der the droplight with their workbaskets; 
and scissors, thimbles and needles, as well 
as tongues, were doing nimble work. 

**Marion is so quick with her fingers, 
mamma," said Madge, "suppose we give 
her the cutting out while we do the sew- 
ing." 

And so they settled down cosily for a 
long evening's work. 

"It is ten times better than any musi- 
cale could possibly be," said Marion, her 
pale face lighting up in the glow of the 
fire, until her bloom almost equaled 
Madge's own, while the storm raged with- 
out and the swirls of icy snow beat against 
the window panes. 

"Mother Goose is certainly picking her 
chickens with a vengeance to-night," said 
Madge, as a louder blast than usual had 
caused her to look up, and see the drifting 
snow. 

"What a good thing it was, dear," said 
Mrs. Brenton to her daughter, "that you 
broug'ht your poor little seamstress home. 
I don't know what she would have done 
this wild night.' 
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"Oh, mamma," said Madge, **you would 
have said so, indeed, if you could have 
seen the room; I was 60 afraid I might 
inconvenience you, but I just could not 
leave her there, and then I knew you," and 
she cuddled up to her mother like a veri- 
table child. 

"I hope so, indeed," said the lady, 
caressing the bright, chestnut head; *'I 
trust that the 'There was no room at the 
Inn' will never be said of us." Then in 
answer to Marion's look of inquiry her 
aunt told her of how Madge had sent the 
poor seamstress she had found cold and 
hungry home to be warmed and kept. 

"And, mamma, I went to take a look at 
her before I came down stairs to-night; 
she begged me to give her something to 
sew on; instead of that I gave her a book 
to read, and I told her to get a good sleep, 
and when she was well rested we would 
see about work for her. If she had not 
been so worn out I would have given her 
some of the stockings to do, for that would 
have delighted her, but for to-night I 
thought she had better just rest." 

"You were quite right, dear, that is the 
most necessary thing for her just now," 
said her mother. 

"Aunt Louise," said Marion, wistfully. 
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"are you and Madge always thinking of 
other people, and doing things for them?" 

"Not I," said Madge, "I spend lots of 
my time thinking and planning for Madge 
Brenton'fl own selfish. pleasure; but mam- 
ma is an angel; she never thinks of her- 
self, I suppose partly because she has to 
be so occupied with her wayward daugh- 
ter." 

"You silly child," said her mother, with 
a smile, "you had better attend to your 
work." 

"Didn't I say I was a wayward child, 
always needing reproof," said the girl, 
while Marion laughed, and Madge cuddled 
closer to the blooming young mother, who 
fondly caressed the curly brown head. 



CHAPTER V. 

An Unexpected Akbival. 

The floor of Judge Brenton's den was 
soon covered with snippets of the parti- 
colored tarlatan and net, while the piles 
of stockings grew to such portentous 
heights that even the two pair of skillful 
hands could not keep up with them. 

"Marion is getting so far ahead of us, 
mamma/' said Madge, at last, ''suppose we 
give her some of the dolls to 'ribbon up,' 
as Sydney Colton calls it, while we try to 
catch up with her on the stockings. No- 
body makes such distracting bows as she 
does." 

"I think that would be a very good 
plan,'' was her mother's reply; "then the 
piles of ladies and babies will not look so 
very formidable as, I must confess, they 
do now. Suppose you bring an armful, or 
rather a basketful." 

Madge disappeared, and presently re- 
turned laden with dolls of all sizes and 
seemingly all ages. 

"You see," she said, in answer to Mari- 
on's look of inquiry, "our part of the dolls 
for the tree are all dressed, but they have 
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to be finished off with sashes and ribbons 
and streamers. My fingers are too clumsy 
for doll ribbons. And mamma, who can 
do everything, has not had time to get 
around to them yet" 

"Oh, Aunt Louise, why didn't you let 
me come and help dress them? You know 
there is nothing I love better than to dress 
dolls," said Marion, wistfully. 

**I did want you, dear, for I know what 
skillful fingers you have, and I asked your 
mother one day about what you were do- 
ing, and she said you were so busy with 
your Christmas work that you hardly took 
time for your luncheon. So I did not say 
anything more.** 

'*I am ashamed to say that I never 
thought of any one but myself," said 
Marion, with tears in her eyes; **but it 
shall not be so next year, I promise you; 
I have learned a lesson from Madge.'* 

"Well, you are making up for it now," 
said Madge, "for your bows are 'beyond 
compare,' as our French teacher used to 
say." 

"The idea," said Marion, "you can tie 
a bow as well as I can.** 

"That I can*t," was the answer, "and no- 
body else that I know can. Mamma comes 
the nearest." 
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"But she doesn't equal Marlon," laughed 
her aunt. "You know the Bible tells us 
we have different gifts; and Madge's is not 
in tjdng bows, they do look as my old 
mammy used to say, *Six ways for Sun- 
day/ " 

And with merry laugh and chatter the 
work went on, dolls in all varieties of cos- 
tumes, from the baby with her long dress 
lo the bride with her veil and her orange 
blossoms, being added to the bright con- 
fusion. The three were evidently the best 
of companions. 

So absorbed were they in their work 
and talk that the click of the front-door 
latch was entirely unnoticed, until a famil- 
iar voice in the hall startled them. 

"Come in, Mr. Everett," said the voice; 
"I left the papers on my library desk; I 
can put my fingers on them in an instant," 
and the portiere was pushed aside. 

"Why-e-e," was all Judge Brenton could 
say, as his eye took in the scene spread 
before him. *'Caught in the very act," he 
said, sternly, as soon as he recovered his 
breath, while his eye twinkled. 

His wife laughed merrily. "Well, why 
did you send me word you weren't coming 
home?'' she asked. 

"Just to see what you were up to in my 
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absence, perhaps," he replied; "and it may 
be well that I did. But come in, Everett; 
I said I could lay my fingers on the papers 
in a moment, but it is more likely to be 
a matter of hours," and he looked rue- 
fully at his writing table, where there waa 
no trace of papers, pens, ink, or anything 
but ribbons and dolls and stockings. 
"Come in and meet these ladies, if you are 
not too much shocked at such an insub- 
ordinate household, to speak to them. See 
what you may come to in time. What 
would you do with such insurrectionists?" 

"Invite them in, and never let them go 
out," was the laughing answer, as the 
stranger shook hands with his hostess and 
the two girls. His eye resting longest on 
Marion's flushed face, as she sat cuddling 
in her arms a particularly beautiful doll, 
on whose arms she had just tied the most 
cunning of blue bows. 

"Oh, yes, you say so now, but just wait 
until you have been married half a dozen 
years, and have had my experience, and 
you will have a very different tale to tell." 

"If I could get in a word," said Madge, 
"I would like to say that I had met Mr. 
Everett before." Mr. EJverett looked mysti- 
fied. 

And so I can't speak in my own house. 
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not even in my own room," said the judge; 
**it is 'v^ell for my position that I can pre- 
serve a better state of things in the court- 
room, than 1 seem to up here. I suppose 
you have all turned suffragettes.*' 

"Indeed, no," said Madge; "we have all 
the rights we want." 

"I should think so, indeed; I fail to see 
what more you could have,"^ said her 
father. 

"But, Madge, where did you meet Mr. 
Everett? I did not know you knew him." 

"And I did not know you knew him," 
replied the girl, with a laugh. "He has 
just brought order out of chaos at the 
Howard Street Mission, although he has 
only been there for three Sabbaths." 

"Oh, and are you one of my teachers 
down there. Miss Brenton?" asked the 
young man. "I thought 1 had seen your 
face before, but I couldn't quite place it." 

"I have met you besides that, too; so 
you see my memory is better than yours, 
Mr. Everett,'* said Madge, nodding merrilv. 

"Miss Brenton, I am mortified that I do 
not recall it," replied the young man, with 
a very perturbed countenance. 

"I am not surprised," she said, "for 1 
don't suppose you glanced at me while I 
had a good chance to look at you.** Then 
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as he looked more mystified than ever 
she continued: **Do you remember the 
girl that bought a twenty-five-dollar hat 
from you for five dollars last Saturday, 
and who would hold you to your bargain 
in spite of the rights of the case?" 

"Why, child, what in the world are you 
talking about?" asked her father. 

A light broke over Mr. Everett's face as 
he exclaimed: "And were you that girl?" 

"I was that very girl, and have you 
teen berating me in your heart for hold- 
ing you to your bargain?'* 

"Oh, I know now," said Marion. 

"Well, if you know, then tell us," said 
her uncle, "for these two seem determined 
on keeping their secret." 

So Marion began with the story Madge 
had told; then that young lady took up 
the tale, and Mr. Everett came in with 
his version; then Madge put on the fin- 
ishing touches, until the whole story came 
out. 

"And oh, papa, I wish you could have 
seen the look on the face of the salesgirl 
when Mr. Everett said that no one should 
be blamed, that it was just a holiday rush 
mistake, and such were inevitable," said 
Madge. 

"And did you ever find where the mis- 
5 
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take in the marking of the goods was 
made, EJverett?" asked Judge Brenton. 

"Yes, we traced it to one of the markers 
on the seventh floor, who had been up all 
night with a sick sister, and came in the 
morning so dazed that she could scarcely 
see the figures. Of course, we sent her 
home to rest as soon as we found the state 
she was in. But before she left she came 
to me in great distress, and said she was 
sure she had made mistakes in her mark- 
ings about a blue suit and hat. The suit 
was a Paris costume, that had been sev- 
enty-five dollars and was to be marked 
down to fifty, as a Saturday special for 
the holidays, and she believed she had put 
twenty-five instead of fifty on it. And 
with the hat she had left off the two, mak- 
ing it five where it should have been twen- 
ty-five. She asked me to go down and 
have the marks changed, and, if they had 
been sold, to let her work out the differ- 
ence and make it good. And that was how 
I came to be in the ready-to-wear depart- 
ment, where X scarcely ever go, on that 
Saturday morning." 

"And had the suit been sold?" asked 
Marion, keenly interested in the story, 
while on Madge's cheek was a bright spot 
of color. 
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"Yes, it had been, but the girl who sold 
it had just gone out to lunch, and who had 
bought it we could not find out. But 
the buyer must have congratulated her- 
self; it was a Paris costume, the finest of 
chiffon cloth, with cut silver buttons and 
Persian trimming. It was left at the store, 
marked to go out of town on Wednesday. 
A Christmas present, I suppose, but there 
was no clue to the buyer, and I must con- 
fess that r would like to know who bought 
it." 

"I can tell you," exclaimed Madge; "I 
bought it. Wasn't it marked to go to Can- 
field Corners?" 

"Yes, that was the place; 1" remember It, 
I suppose, because of the alliteration." 

"You see," said Madge, turning to her 
father and mother, "it was Julia Marlowe's 
dress. She had sent me twenty-five dol- 
lars for it, and I was looking for a suit 
for that price; so when I came upon that 
marvel I bought it instantly; I was so 
afraid some one else would come in and 
snap it up, if I left it for an instant. When 
1 got it the salesgirl said: *I can't under- 
stand the price; I never saw such a bar- 
gain In my life; I would think there must 
be a mistake, but the marking is so plain, 
and I know the house always has great 
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attractions for the holidays/ Then I went 
into the millinery department, and it 
seems got the hat in the same way; and 
you must let me return them both, Mr. 
Everett; I can not take advantage of such 
a mistake, even for Julia.*' 

"Indeed no," he replied; "if we make 
mistakes, as every one does, we must abide 
by them." 

"But the poor girl who is to work them 
out?" said Marion, with an intent look. 

"What an ogre you must think Sales 
and Company is. Miss Randolph," and he 
smiled into the blue eyes that were raised 
so earnestly to his. "No, the house can bet- 
ter afford to lose it than Miss Dunnon can; 
and our word is surely worth more than 
the fifty dollars.*' 

"Oh, thank you, Mr. Everett,** said 
Madge. There was a little pause, broken, 
of course, by the irrepressible, as her 
father called Madge, who exclaimed, "Then 
I shall call all the assembled company. 
The Julia Marlowe Costume Company, for 
every one here has had a hand in the box 
that will go to Canfield Corners to-morrow. 
For mamma gave me the waist; papa, the 
gloves; and what do you think Marion 
did? She gave that exquisite butterfly col- 
lar she ha^ been crocheting on for weeks 
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for Aunt Alice's Christmas present, to puti 
on Julia's coat." 

'^And Madge gave her time and thought, 
as well as the hat/' said Marion. 

"Oh, but it was such a small piece oi 
the hat; only think, my five dollars would 
not have bought more than just the very 
tip of that lovely feather," and she 
laughed, merrily. "I consider that Mr. 
Everett has given the, lion's share, and all 
through a mistake." 

''I am inclined to think that it was a 
very lucky mistake for me," said that 
gentleman, "and well worth the fifty dol- 
lars, but I should like to see the young 
lady in the costume; only no one musi 
ever tell her." 

**0h, but we will have to, or she may 
expect to find other things on the same 
scale." 

"Just tell it was a special for Christmas, 
can't you?" said he. 

"Mr. Everett is right," said Mrs. Bren- 
ton; 'It might spoil her pleasure in her 
pretty things; Julia is such a conscientious 
little body that she would not enjoy them 
half so much if she thought she had gotten 
them through a mistake." And so it was 
settled. 

"But you will see her in both suit and 
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hat, Mr. Everett; that Is, if you care to," 
said Madge; *'for I am going to have her 
down to visit me some time during the 
winter.*' 

"I shall certainly 'care to,' Miss Bren- 
ton," was the answer, "and 1" shall hope 
you will allow me to assist in making her 
stay pleasant, and in showing her the 
sights of the city. Don't you think I might 
claim that as toll for my fifty dollars, Mrs. 
Brenton?" 

"I should certainly think you might," 
laughed that lady, while the shining eyes 
of the two girls showed their pleasure. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Blub Tin Box. 

"What are you going to give Aunt Alice 
for Christmas, Marion, if you give your 
beautiful collar to Julia?'' asked Mrs. 
Brenton, in the conference over gifts, for 
she knew how much of herself the girl 
had put into her Christmas work. 

'Til just send her a pretty card; M!adge 
said she was going to send cards instead 
of presents, as she had so little time to 
work on anything. And so I think I will, 
too. r thought Aunt Alice would under- 
stapd; you see she has plenty of collars, 
and Julia hasn't" 

"That she will, child, and appreciate it 
far more/' said her uncle, while Mr. 
Everett took another opportunity for a 
long and unobserved look at the face that 
was bent over the doll baby in her lap. 

"Just like a fairy tale that we have all 
had a part in," cried Madge. 

"What is Just like a fairy tale? And 
why, pray, have I been allowed no share 
in it?" said an injured voice at the door. 
Every one looked up as Dr. Francis Ran- 
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dolph entered the room, with a great card- 
hoard hex in his arms. 'To think of all 
the good times you have heen having up 
here without me/' he exclaimed. "Hello, 
Everett/' he cried, as |ie saw the stranger. 
"I did not know that you knew these 
ladies." 

"Neither did I, until to-night, although 
it seems that I did/' said that gentleman. 

"And you have heen taking my place, 
have you?" said the doctor. 

•'Mr. Everett has taken nobody's place, 
but his own,'' answered Madge, who, see- 
ing that the Junior partner of Sales and 
Company had no eyes save for Marion, 
felt free to speak. '''He has proved a fairy 
godmother, though he did not mean it. 
Or rather it ought to be a godfather, 
oughtn't it? I wonder why there are no 
godfathers in the old fairy tales." 

"Because it is the mothers who make 
family life/* said her father; "men are 
of small account there." 

"You dear old dad, you know you don't 
believe a word of what you^are saying," 
said Madge, cuddling her father's hand. 

"It's as true as gospel," said the Judge; 
"how could r make a home without you 
and your mother, even if you do invade 
my stronghold and scatter my things to 
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nowhere," and he included both wife and 
daughter in the loving look he gave. 

"But what on earth are you and Everett 
talking about, Madge?" asked the doctor, 
"with your 'did and didn't know, waa and 
didn't mean it' I think the ethei; at the 
hospital must have gotten into my head; 
surely you can not be as cryptic as you 
sound. Tell me, Ifedge, what is your faixy 
tale?" 

"When yon tell us what is in your great, 
long box, perhaps I wilL" 

"You tell first, I asked first" 

Then the story was retold. 

"And, oh," said Madge, "I must tell you 
of the little blue tin box, in which 'The 
Julia Marlowe Blue Suit F^ind' was 
founded." And she told of how the fund 
had slowly accumulated, with' half dollars 
and quarters, and even ten-cent pieces. Of 
how the bank had had to be Broken twice, 
once for the baby and once for the mother 
to go to the hospital. 

"Canfield Corners, did you say?" asked 
Francis; "that has a familiar sound; 
surely I have had some connection with 
the place, for the name is an unusual one; 
what can it be," and he looked medita- 
tive, and then said: "I remember now. 
r know all about it. Little Mrs. Marlowe 
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came down from there; and so she is the' 
mother of 'The Blue Suit Fund/ is she? 
Well, a plucky little woman she was, too; 
I operated on her myself, and we sent her 
back cured, but it was a close shave; I 
never saw a closer." 

"I wonder that Julia did not write to 
us that her mother was coming down to 
the hospital; we might have done some- 
thing to help pass away the time, or have 
had Julia come down to stay with us, and 
see her,** said Madge. 

"I suspect her hands were too full with 
all the home cares to leave while her 
mother was away/' said Mrs. Brenton, 
"and I am sure there would have been no 
money for her to have made the trip; but 
I do wish she had written, and I shall 
tell her so when I see her." 

*'Now I remember," said the doctor, 
"how in her delirium her mind seemed to 
run on a blue tin box; she would say over 
end over again. *0h, the blue tin box, I 
can't bear to take it from you, child,* and 
then she would seem to lose it, and would 
call for some one to find it for her, till it 
came to be quite a joke down there at the 
hospital. Every time anybody loses any- 
thing they say, 'Where can the blue ' tin 
box be?* And much we wondered what 
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the box that was so precious could con- 
tain. And so this is the girl and the box. 
Well, I am glad to have it explained. I 
guess that girl has to count her pleasure 
closely." 

"And enjoys them all the more when 
they do come/' said his aunt. 

"Not a doubt of that/' was the answer. 
"But I tell you what, girls, you ought to 
have her down here to visit you, and 
show her the sights." 

"Just what we are going to do. Dr. 
Francis, even without your obiter dicta," 
said Madge. 

"It is good advice, anyway, even If it 
is unasked/' laughed the doctor. 

"And Mr. Everett has already spoken 
for the office of cicerone," continued 
Madge. 

"Well, I shan't be left out of that pic- 
nic as I was of this one. We'll give her 
the 'time of her life/ as the fashionable 
slang is, won't we. Everett?" 

**We surely will/' was the answer. 

"Well, of all that is wonderful," cried 
Madge, "that just puts the finishing 
touch." 

"And now," said the doctor, "if you 
don't let me have a finger in the pie I 
will call it an outraga What would you 
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think of a nice muff to go with the suit 
and keep her hands warm; it must he 
pretty cold up there in the mountains." 

"Just the thing/' said Marion, clapping 
her hands. 

"Now for your box/* cried Madge; "if 
they are flowers, they* ought to be in 
water/' 

"They are not flowers. Miss," answered 
Francis; and, cutting the string, he lifted 
from the soft cotton, with which the box 
was filled, a wonderful baby doll, as large 
as a real baby, with blue eyes and curly 
hair, who could go to sleep in the most 
orthodox fashion, and say "mamma and 
papa" in a distinct voice. 

The young man held the doll deftly in 
his arms, and looked around the mystified 
circle with an amused smile, as he said: 
"Now you want to know what it is all 
about, don't you? Well, when I brought 
the girls up here I meant to come myself, 
as soon as dinner was over, for you know 
I don't care a straw for musicales, and 
only go to take the girls; and I was plan- 
ning a jolly evening, when, before we left 
the table, I was telephoned for in haste 
to come to the hospital. And there I 
found a mother and child who had been 
run over by a motor; the mother was un- 
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hurt, save for a few bruises, but the child 
had had concussion, and we thought was 
dead at first, but she was not, and I op- 
erated at once; and when I left the little 
thing was in a plaster cast, and, in the 
midst of her pain, she was moaning that 
mother had asked 'Santa Glaus to bring 
her a Christmas doll, and now he couldn't 
bring it, for he wouldn't know where she 
was. I gave her an anodyne and put her 
to sleep, and stopped on my way up here 
to get the doll." 

*^Give her to me, Francis," said Marion, 
holding out her arms, "and let me dress 
her for the child." 

"Not on your life," said he, with a ten- 
der smile, handing the doll over to his 
sister, who cuddled it in her arms as if it 
had indeed been the baby it so closely 
resembled. Another pair of eyes besides 
her brother's noted the action, though not 
so openly. "There is nothing in the world 
Marion loves so much," he went on, "as 
dressing dolls, unless it is making crochet 
collars," at which everybody laughed. 
"But thread a needle for this one, you 
shall not; you have been in the house too 
long now, over Christmas needles, and 
bobbins and what not. Take her with you, 
Madge, in some of your out-of-door Christ- 
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mas work, and put some good red blood 
in her veins. No, I thought of your hun- 
gry seamstress, to whom you gave your 
last dollar this morning, and I thought she 
might undertake the job> but it must be 
done by Christmas EJve. Can you find her 
in time, do you think?" 

"Find her!" laughed Marion; "why, she 
is upstairs here this minute 'a-rockin' and 
a-readin' and a-restin',' as old Mrs. Jones 
used to say. Madge sent her up here." 

"I might have known that," responded 
the doctor. **Well, give her this," and he 
dropped a ten-dollar note in her hand; 
"tell her to buy the materials to dress the 
doll like a baby, and keep the rest for 
her work; can she undertake it, do you 
think?" 

"Yes, indeed," said Madge, springing 
up, "that is splendid; it Is a thousand 
times better than having to give her 
money. We can give her the sfewing 
room, and let her do it here, can't we, 
mamma?" And, as her mother smilingly 
assented, she exclaimed: "I never knew 
so truly a Christmas; everything seems to 
fall into place, just like the pieces of a 
Chinese puzzle." 

"Thanks to one girl, who started the 
ball a-roUing," said Francis, but the voice 
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was a low one and no one heard, or at 
least seemed to hear. 

"But, Everett, you wanted that agree- 
ment," said the judge, "and here I had for- 
gotten all about it, with such distracting 
elements around," and he started up, look- 
ing again at the desk, the condition of 
which had certainly not improved In the 
past hour. 

"It is not important, judge," answered 
the junior partner, "any time in the next 
few days will answer; Jamieson has gone 
out of town, anyway." 

"He may come back unexpectedly, as 
others have done," said the judge, with a 
twinkle. 

"I hope it will bring as happy results, 
sir, if he does," was the quick answer. 

"Oh, papa, let your old agreements 
alone," said Madge, "and come and make 
yourselves useful; you three men can 
surely run the ribbons in these stockings, 
and it will help lots, for old time is still 
a-flying." 

*^See what petticoat government means, 
boys," said the judge; "this is what you 
will come to some day. Just to think, 
here is this great house, with all the 
rooms where these women can stay, and 
yet as soon as I am out of the house, here 
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they come into my one sanctum and take 
possession. Now what do you think of 
that? But Cinderella always leaves her 
.slipper behind, and I find them out." 

"If they didn't you would be deprived 
of your pet grievance, Uncle Andrew," 
said the doctor, "and what would a man 
be without a grievance?" 

"There may be something in that," said 
the judge. 

"Now when are these stockings to be 
stocked for the little orphans, Madge?" 
asked her cousin, when the work of run- 
ning the ribbons was well under way; and 
it had been proven that the masculine fin- 
gers were indeed aids worth having. 

"Wednesday night," said Madge, "for 
they must go to the asylum on Thursday 
morning; we have to trim the tree then. 
And how Thursday is going to have hours 
in it for all we have planned to be ac- 
complished I don't see; we'll just have to 
do the best we can." 

"Which is all any of us can ever do, 
child." laughed her father. 

"It is the old school problem. Miss Bren- 
ton," said Mr. Everett. "If five men can 
build a stone wall in two days, in how 
many days can ten build it? Let Ran- 
dolph and me come and help fill the stock- 
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ings, and then trim the tree. I never 
had much experience in that line, but I 
believe I could be taught, and ril prom- 
ise not to eat more than half." 

'ISo, say we, all of us," said Francis 
Randolph. So it was settled and the young 
men rose to take their departure. 

"I am shocked, Mr. EJverett," said Mrs. 
Brenton, as her guest shook hands with 
her, "as one of my friends says on every 
occasion, to think how perfectly unconven- 
tional we have been with you this even- 
ing. I am not in the least a stickler for 
lea convenances, but I think we have 
overstepped all boundaries in treating you 
so completely en famille this evening. 
Just attribute it to the spirit of Christmas, 
please, and don't judge our usual manners 
by this once." 

'''If you knew what this evening has been 
to me, Mrs. Brenton, and how sincerely 
I thank you for it, you would take all that 
back," said Mr. Everett. **Never since I 
was ten years old and lost my mother 
have I made one of such a Christmas 
gathering. Please don't spoil it."' 

**I will not," she said, giving him her 
hand again. 

"May I come to help fill the stockings?" 

'Surely, and whenever you like, besides." 
6 
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CHAPTER VII. 
"The Loak Exhibit." 

"Marion/' said Madge, the next morning, 
when the judge had gone to his office and 
Mrs. Brenton to her household duties, "I 
promised Francis last night to take you 
with me on my rounds, so I have just tele- 
phoned to Aunt Amy that you were going 
to put yourself in my hands for the day, 
and not to expect you till she saw you." 

"That is a very cool way to dispose of 
me," laughed Mtarion. "Well, what do you 
propose to do with me, now that you have 
got me on your hands?" 

"Take you to the Old Ladies* Home for 
one thing, and there is no telling what 
else will turn up; the Children's Hospital 
probably; but we will just take things as 
they come. It is the unexpected that al- 
ways arises at Christmas time, ana you 
never know what to count on." 

"A new chapter in the Adventures of 
Telemaque. Well, I am ready." 

And With a word to Mrs. Brenton, who 
promised to join them at the Home, they 
were off. 
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'I would not be at all surprised if we 
had lunch with the old ladies/' said 
Madge. 

"Lunch at the Home?" echoed Marion, 
in astonishment. 

"Yes, mamma and the other visiting 
ladies do every now and then, and I have 
been with her a number of times. And 
you would be surprised and amused to see 
what a fuss they malte over me. It fairly 
turns my head." 

Marion was not in the least surprised, 
although she did not say so, and Madge 
went on. 

"They like to see something young, they 
say, and they want to know what I have 
been doing and where I have been. I tell 
them about the parties and the flowers, 
the suppers and the pretty dresses and the 
motor rides, and everything I can think 
of to entertain them. Old Mrs. Cameron, 
who is crippled with rheumatism, says it 
is almost as good as going about herself 
to hear me tell about things." 

*^Well, you are a queer girl," said her 
cousin. "I never thought of going there 
in my life. Mamma is one of the visitors, 
too, and she sends her money, but I don't 
believe she ever goes; at least, I never 
heard her speak of it, and I am quite sure 
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that she never in her life had lunch there. 
What made you think of it in the first 
place?" 

"Perhaps I never should, but mamma 
took me once with her. We went into 
Mrs. Cameron's room, and mamma told 
her she had brought her something she 
wanted her to take care of for her for 
a while; then she went away and left me. 
And in ten minutes there were half a 
dozen of the old ladies in the room, and 
they were so glad to have me it really 
made me ashamed to think how much 
pleasure one could give for nothing. Then 
when mamma came and took me away 
they begged for the loan again. Now Syd- 
ney Colton, who comes there to see his 
mother's old housekeeper, calls me 'The 
Loan Exhibit/ But here I am, rattling on 
and never giving you a chance to say a 
word." 

"I don't want to say a word," said Ma- 
rion. "I am just listening and learning, 
and wondering why I never heard any of 
all this before." 

"Why, I don't know," answered Madge. 
"You always seemed so busy with other 
things I suppose I never thought of tell- 
ing you." 

"Yes, with my own selfish concerns," 
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thought Marion. And then the text came 
into her mind: "Let every one look on 
the things of another and not his own 
things." That was what Madge had been 
doing while she — ' 

But Madge interrupte the thread of her 
thoughts by saying: ' 

"Here we are at 'Sales & Co.; this is 
our first halt, and this is your part. We 
must get the things to dress "BYancis* doll. 
It was so cold that I wouldn't let little 
Miss Adams come out this morning. Mam- 
ma gave her some cambric to begin on 
for the skirts, and we were to get the 
other things and send them up, and you 
must choose them." 

Deep in lawn, lace and ribbons, the two 
girls were, till Madge was startled by a 
voice in her ear. 

"Well, L. E., what Christmas work are 
you doing now? Going to the >Home this 
morning?" and there at her elbow stood 
Sydney Colton, with Mr. Everett. 

"What does this impertinent young fel- 
low mean by *L. E.,* Miss Brenton? And 
where is the Home — is it yours or Miss 
Randolph's?" 

"Neither," laughed Madge; "but one 
quite different." 

**Why, didn't you know that she was 
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the Loan Exhibit for the Old Ladies' 
Home?" said Sydney, "and I'll wager any- 
thing she is taking Marion there to inocu- 
late her." 

"Right for once, Mr. Impertinence; we 
are going there for lunch, and don't you 
wish you were, too? But, you see, they 
wouldn't let you in; you would be too 
much of a wolf among the sheep." 

*^But I don't understand," said Mr. Ever- 
ett, looking puzzled. "What have these 
young ladies to do with the Old Ladies' 
Home." 

"Why, don't you suppose that any old 
lady who was a *shut-in' might like to see 
a young one, just for a change, you know?" 
said Sydney. 

"I can easily imagine;" was the answer, 
"that any one, without being a shut-in, 
would be the better for seeing these two, 
for they certainly bear the breath of the 
morning with them," and he gave an ad- 
miring glance at both girls, who certainly 
presented a picture of health and happi- 
ness. But his eye dwelt longest on Ma- 
rion's fair face. She, indeed, looked as 
unlike the ansemic girl of a week before, 
who was spending her precious time and 
eyesight following the flashings of a steel 
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hook, as was possible to imagine, and 
her face flushed, while her eyes fell un- 
der the look that was fixed upon her. 

"But what do you do when you get there, 
Miss Brenton?" continued Mr. Everett 
"How do you know what to talk to them 
about that would interest them? The con- 
trast is so pitiful. Aren't you embarrassed 
to know what to say?" 

"Madge embarrassed!" chuckled Sydney. 
"I should just like to see the phenomenon 
for once. If it was Marion, now, you 
might ask." 

"Yes," answered Marion, bravely, "you 
might ask, and I could not tell you, for 
I have never tried, as I have never been 
there in my life; but Madge is going to 
take me and teach me, and then I'll let 
you know, Mr. EJverett." 

'IBravo! little girl," said the unabashed 
Sydney. "Your colors are nailed to the 
mast, for all the world to see that you 
are not ashamed of them." 

But Mr. Everett's only answer was an- 
other look, as he turned to Madge, saying: 
"But what do you say to them that will 
Interest them, Miss Brenton?" 

"lOh, any nonsense that comes into my 
head," was the reply. "You see, they were 
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young themselves, and it does not seem as 
long ago to them as it does to us; and 
they like to hear of the world from which 
they are shut out." 

**'Clothes and beaux," said Sydney. 

"Just so, young man," said she, turning 
on him with a withering look; "the topics 
in which all the world has an interest, 
even Mr. Sydney Colton." 

"I'll give you Sartor Resartus to read 
to them," he answered, with a laugh. 

"And if you did, some of them would 
take it in better than some one whom I 
could mention did when papa gave it to 
us and you undertook to read it aloud. 
Don't you remember, Marion?" 

CMarion's laugh rang out as she recalled 
the absurdity of that reading, and how 
Sydney had thrown the book on the floor 
and suggested that to go for chestnuts to 
the woods that bright October day would 
be much more interesting than to go to 
sleep over Carlyle's involved sentences. 

"Yes, that was rather an unfortunate 
illustration, wasn't it, girls. And do you 
know, I have never read it since. That is, 
I have never gotten beyond the meaning 
of the title. But the name just popped 
into my head when I thought of clothes. 
I don't think Thomas and I, all honor to 
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his name, will ever become intimate 
friends." 

"Not even speaking acquaintances, I 
should venture to say," said Madge, slyly. 

"Can't get the better of her, EJverett," 
said Sydney; "she'll always give you a 
Roland for your Oliver." 

"I shan't try it," said Mr. Everett. "1 
am sure I should come to grief, as you 
always seem to do. But, Miss Brenton," 
and his tone changed from the banter in 
which they had all been indulging to one 
of tender sweetness, "will you take me 
with you some time when you go to see 
your proteges. My own dear mother was 
in a wheeled chair for two years before 
she went home to her rest. And for her 
sake, I would like to help you minister to 
some of the old ladies whose lives are 
spent in such circumscribed environment. 
May I hope that you will, while the holi- 
day season is on. And I should like to 
think that I was doing something for her 
now. May we not plan something for 
their pleasure, you and your cousin and 
I?' 

"We surely will," said Madge; "and in 
their name, I thank you for the thought," 
giving him her hand. 

'And in my mother's name, I thank you 
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for letting me in for a share of the beaU' 
tiful things you two are doing for others 
at this season of good will to men." 

"Now, if you think I am going to be 
left out of any scheme for the dear old 
ladies* pleasure, you are very much mis- 
taken/' said iSydney, with an injured air. 
**No, we'll plan it together. I am a privi- 
leged character at the Home, as Madge 
can testify, and if I vouch for you that 
you won't run away with any of the old 
dears it will be all right. Otherwise, they 
might think you were a sure-enough wolf." 

"And I thank you again, Miss Brenton," 
said Mr. Everett, ignoring Sydney's speech 
and turning to Madge, "for introducing me 
to opportunities which I might have been 
long in finding in your city. This is to 
be my home in the future, and I do not 
wish to be a drone in the hive." 

"That you surely will not be if you go 
on as you have begun, Mr. EJverett," she 
answered. *1But I think we must say good 
morning now, and be about our work." 

"Yes, I know," he answered, with a 
smile; "the king's business requires haste." 

**Well," said Sydney, "I do really admire 
the way you, too, are ignoring this little 
Willie in all your talk and planning, but 
if you think you have heard the last of 
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me you are very much mistaken in your 
calculations." , 

"I assure you, iSyd, that no one who has 
ever known you would think they had 
heard the last of you, as long as you are 
able for a word," laughed Madge. 

"Or a blow, why didn't you add?" was 
the retort. "Well, if you won't Invite me 
to lunch with you at the Home, perhaps 
you won't refuse to give the dear ladies 
there some flowers for me. They have 
more tender hearts than some people 
whom I could name. Just you wait a min- 
ute, Everett, and I will go over to Nanz & 
Neuner's and order them." 

While Marion was absorbed in her rib- 
bons and laces, the junior partner turned 
to Madge, saying: "Who furnishes the 
candy, nuts, etc., for the children's stock- 
ings. Miss Brenton?" 

'Oh, the Board does that." 

'Then please tell them to invest their 
money in some other way. I want to be 
allowed the privilege of filling the stock- 
ings. Isn't there something else you 
could do with the money." 

"Oh, lots of things," said the girl, with 
shining eyes, "and thank you so much, 
Mr. Everett, on behalf of the Board, the 
children and myself." 
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"You talk as if it were a personal mat- 
ter," said he, laughing. 

"And so it is," was the response. 
"Whatever any one does for my work I 
feel that they do for me." 

*^Are there many girls in the city like 
those two, Golton/' asked M^. EiVerett, as 
the two couples came to the parting of the 
ways, and separated. 

"There may be, but 1 don't know who 
they are," was the response. "I have 
known these two since I was in knicker- 
bockers, and they in sunbonnets, and we 
made mud pies together in the country, 
and they are both pure gold. All Marion 
needs is a waking up, to lose a little of 
her fastidiousness and gain a little of 
Madge's surplus energy and go-ahead-ative- 
ness. And to judge by her looks this 
morning, she is getting it. I wish I could 
find another like them. She would not be 
long still blooming on the ancestral tree, 
I can tell you, young man." 

"Why not one of these two, then?" 
laughed the young man, but with a keen 
look at his companion. 

"Oh, we are all three quite too chummy 
for that kind of liking; but I am on the 
still hunt for the other one." 
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A relieved look came over the face of 
his companion as he said: 

"Well, here is a wish for the speedy 
finding of that 'not impossible she/ and I'll 
promise to come to the wedding if youll 
only be good enough to invite me," said 
Mr. Everett, with a hearty laugh. 

"I give you the invitation now," said 
Sydney, "although I can't localize the 
place Just yet; but 1*11 surely let you know 
in time." 

"And I'll be just as sure to come, even 
if it is to the antipodes." 



CHiAlPTER VIII. 
Prisonebs op Pain. 

Madge Brenton and Marion Randolph 
found the great box of flowers, dewy with 
freshness, nestling In the damp bed of 
green woodsy ferns, had reached the Home 
before they did, and was waiting for them, 
as it had been addressed to Miss Brenton. 
And one peep into the inside sent Madge 
off into raptures of enjoyment. 

"Just see here, Marion," she exclaimed, 
"isn't this too much like Sydney's thought- 
fulness?" For inside the great box there 
were two; one containing the roses and 
ferns, while the other held bitter-sweet, 
with its drooping scarlet sprays, branches 
of glossy-leaved holly, gleaming with their 
clusters of crimson berries, and Boston 
ferns, with their dainty, delicate leaves, 
wreathed around in long loops, the tiny 
feathery blossoms dropping like mist- 
tips from among them, with their drooping 
tassels of mossy green. 

Marion hung over the box with as keen 
a sense of delight as Madge had showed. 
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And there were great bunches of violets 
as well, which filled the air with their' 
delicate perfume. 

"A real wonder-box," cried Madge; 
"roses to revel in, with their glorious color 
and fragrance; violets for sweetness and 
daintiness; holly to show that it is the 
happy, holy Christmastide ; bitter-aweet, 
to be a lovely bit of color when the others 
are faded and gone, and to brighten up the 
winter's gloom; and ferns to tell of the 
fresh, green woods from whence they 
came. Oh, Marion, was it not a lovely 
thought? And who that knows Sydney on 
the surface would think it was in him, 
I wish he could find that 'other one,' for 
whom he has been looking so long. 
Wouldn't we welcome her among us, and 
wouldn't she be a fortunate girl?" 

"Yes, we would, and she would," said 
Marion, absently, as she bent over the 
box; and then, with rapt face buried In 
the lovely, blooming mass, she repeated 
softly Mrs. Hemans' beautiful lines: 



"Bring flowers, wild flowers, to the cap- 
tive's lonely cell; 
They have tales of the joyous wood to tell. 
Of the free, blue stream, and the glowing 
sky, 
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And the bright world, shut from his lan- 
guid eye; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny 
hours 

And the dream of his youth. Bring him 
flowers, wild flowers." 

"Oh, Madge," she said, turning to her 
cousin, "what are the old ladies but cap- 
tives to bodily pain and inflrmities, and 
only waiting in their loneliness for the re- 
lease that will restore them to their loved 
ones again. I venture to say they will 
care more for the box with the ferns and 
the bitter-sweet and the holly, telling of 
the green woods they love so well, than 
for even these wonderful roses. The 
roses, and even the violets, speak of care 
and cultivation, but the others of freedom 
and life." 

"You do have such lovely thoughts, 
Marion," said Madge; "I never could have 
put all that in words, although I did think 
it was lovely and thoughtful of Sydney to 
have sent the wild flowers with the others; 
but you take my prosaic thoughts and put 
them into such poetry as would never have 
come into my matter-of-fact head. You are 
certainly a dear," and she leaned over and 
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kissed the sweet face that was still bend- 
ing over the flowers. 

"You matter-of-fact!" answered Marion, 
with a little laugh; "well, there is no one 
on earth but your own self could ever 
hazard that about you." 

Madge laughed softly, as she said, "But 
come, the time is getting on. Had we not 
better divide them and distribute them 
now?" 

*Just suppose — " and Marlon hesitated. 

'Well, suppose what?" was the re- 
sponse; "you are a first^ilass hand at sup- 
posings." 

"And you are also a first-class one at 
carrying them out, to say nothing of your 
own 'supposings,' as you call j;hem. But 
what I was going to say was: Suppose we 
carry the boxes around and show them to 
all before we disturb anything; for it Is 
so lovely as it is, and so woodsy, that I 
know they would love to see it just this 
way. For you know if we take it to pieces, 
or rather when we do, each one will just 
see her own part, and they would miss 
so much of the loveliness that we are en- 
joying so much." 

"That is a beautiful thought," answered 
Madge, "and one that never would have 
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come into my head; that is just what I 
said about you, that you had all the lovely 
ideas/* 

And so between them they carried the 
great box around from room to room, 
and were well repaid for their trouble by 
the delight that followed in their wake. 
The wants and needs of the inmates of the 
Home were well supplied, and they lacked 
nothing for their material well-being, but 
such thoughtfulness for the wants that 
can scarcely be expressed in words, but are 
not the less real and heartfelt for all that, 
had never before come into their shut-in 
lives. And the keen pleasure that it awak- 
ened can scarcely be imagined by those 
to whom it is an everyday event to be 
tenderly cared for. 

'■•Oh, my dears," said Mrs. Judson, "over 
the little mound where I laid my dear lit- 
tle one in the winter time, just forty years 
ago come Sunday, there was a tree with 
just such bunches of bitter-sweet tfiat 
hung down almost to the ground. We 
moved away the next summer, and I never 
saw the little grave again, but I used to 
lay awake in the long nights, when the 
cold wind was a-blowing, and think I could 
almost see it, with the long branches, and 
the berries all waving over it, and my 
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heart got all sick with the longing to go 
back. And I had to hide it all from Reu- 
ben, because he felt the loss of the little 
one the same as I did. I have never seen 
a bit of the berries or the leaves since 
then. Could you let me just have one lit- 
tle piece to hold in my hand to remind 
me of the old days, though I don't need a 
reminder?" 

The eyes of the two girls were so misty 
that they could scarcely see, as they broke 
off a great spray of the flowering vine and 
put it into the outstretched hand of the 
old lady. But the stiffened fingers failed 
to grasp it and it fell on her lap. 

'Wever mind, dearie, never mind; I had 
forgot that my rheumatic old hands can't 
hold anything any more; just lay it on the 
stand." 

"But it will be knocked off from there, 
dear Mrs. Judson," said Marion; "let me 
fix it upon the wall for you." And she 
took a great bunch of the scarlet berries, 
and a long loop of the fern, and twisting 
them into a graceful, drooping snarl hung 
it on the wall, just high enough for the 
old eyes to rest upon it without an effort 
or a strain, then fastened it with a pin or 
two to keep it in place. 

"That's a sight for sair een,** si 
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old lady, who was Scotch by birth, gazing 
at the spot of oolor on the whiteness of 
the wall, until the tears ran down the 
withered cheeks. 

"Flowers from the green woods," said 
old Mrs. Thomas, when the big box was 
uncovered in her room and she was given 
a look within; "they look just like they 
were a-growing there, and it's many a long 
day since I've seen a green thing a-grow- 
ing. I've been a prisoner in a captive cell 
of pain for these many years." The two 
girls looked at each other; those were just 
the words which Marion had used. "But 
the Lord takes a thought upon me, my 
dears, don't think he does not. He comes 
in the long watches and gives me songs 
in the night; and then he has sent you 
here, too; but, oh, the days are long. I 
mind me once, when I was young, my John 
and I went to the woods together, and we 
had a picnic, where the ferns grew thick- 
est, and there was a little brook; it was 
all so green and fresh. There was a half 
holiday at the mills; something had broke; 
we didn't have many holidays in those 
days, and hadn't long been married; forty 
years it was, come spring, and we never 
had another picnic, for my little ones be- 
gun to come and we had never the time. 
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or the half dollar to spare again; but 
I've minded it always. Then John went 
away, and the children scattered, and here 
am I, and glad to be here, but I think of 
them that are gone. John, he did love 
rhymes, and he said some to me that day 
about bringing flowers, wild flowers. I've 
never heard them since that day. I won- 
der could either of you happen to know 
them?" 

"Marion was just saying some, Mrs. 
Thomas; maybe they are the ones," said 
Madge. 

So with soft, clear voice Marion re- 
peated the wild-flower lines. 

"They are the same, the very same," 
cried the old lady; "I can just hear my 
John say them now; would you mind 
writing them down for me, dearie, so I can 
read them over to myself, and will you 
make it plain, please, for my old eyes 
aren't what they used to be?" 

"I'll bring you the book they are in, Mrs. 
Thomas, and then you can read them all; 
there are others in there, too, that you 
will like. Or perhaps you will let me come 
and read them to you; I would like it." 

"It would be like an angel's visit, if you 
would, my dear, and the Lord will reward 
you for taking a thought for the old peo- 
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pie/' said the old lady, and the two girls 
passed on in their ministrations. 

"I like your old ladies, Madge/' said 
Marion, when the flowers had been ad- 
mired and distributed, and the two girls 
were making an expedition to the matron's 
room for the vases that were kept in the 
great store closet to "put the posies in," 
as old iMrs. Claybrook said. "And every- 
thing is so exquisitely neat and clean; but, 
oh, it is so bare it depresses me; is there 
nothing pretty for them to look at, only 
those bare, white walls, excepting these 
flowers, which will fade and leave only a 
memory? I don't wonder they love to have 
you come with your bright talk, and your 
pretty clothes, and give them something 
besides fhe eternal whiteness for them to 
rest their eyes on." 

"f know," said Madge, "it is hard, but 
the just keeping it up at all is very ex- 
pensive, and the Board does hope to get 
money for simple decorations; but just 
now they can not do it." 

"It all looks like a hospital ward instead 
of a home," said Marion, with a little 
shiver. 

"You don't know what a haven of rest it 
is to some of them, however," said Madge, 
as they carried their flowers from room to 
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room, distributing beauty and fragrance in 
their wake. 

"Oh, dear, this is a treat,'' said Mrs. 
Jordan, burying her nose in the depths of 
a La France rose, which Marion had just 
placed in her hand after putting the filled 
vase on the stand, where lay her glasses, 
her Bible and her Pilgrim's Progress. 
"The Home is a fine place, my dear, and it 
is a haven of rest to me." Marlon was 
startled; those were the very words Madge 
had used, and it must be true, incompre- 
hensible as the idea was to the beauty- 
loving girl. "My son's wife did not want 
me after he was killed in the railroad ac- 
cident, and I had nowhere to go. The 
bread of dependence is bitter, my dear, 
at best; but when it is grudged it chokes 
you. God keep you from ever knowing 
what it is. But the Lord had a thotight 
upon me, and your blessed aunt got me a 
place here; blessings on her for it; and 
they are good to me. My heart Is thank- 
ful all the day long. And when my old 
eyes get tired of the whiteness I just 
shut them, and I can see the old trees 
around the spring in my old home, and 
the old brown farmhouse, with the porch 
where I used to sit in the afternoons when 
the work was done up, with my knitting 
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in my hand and the children playing on 
the grass; and even the old dinner horn 
that hung on the nail in the comer, that 
I used to blow to call Nathan in from 
the field. They are gone now, but then 
I can think of the river of the water of 
life, and the twelve trees that yield their 
fruit every month; and I know I'll find all 
my dear ones there. And so you see I'm 
content to wait his own time." 

The girls stole away while the old lady's 
face was still buried in her roses. 

"Violets," said Miss Saunders, as the 
two girls came into the room of the old 
lady, who was, as Emma, the waitress, 
told them, "the cross-grainedest body on 
the place." But as she took the bunch of 
fragrant flowers that they put into her 
hand, a softened look came into her faded 
blue eyes, and she said: 

"And so it's near Christmas again; one 
keeps little track of time lying here, when 
one day is just like another, with nothing 
to mark the difference? It was just a day 
like this when Roger brought me a bunch 
like this. We were to be married that 
very day; and when I was all dressed he 
came and pinned the violets on my breast, 
and said I was sweeter than all the violets 
that ever grew. And just when we were 
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going into the other room, where the min- 
ister and my friends were waiting for us, 
some one cried out that the house was on 
fire. Eiverybody ran, and before it could 
be put out a great beam fell on Roger's 
head and killed him instantly. They 
brought him to me dead, my bonny lover." 

Here she paused, a long pause, while 
the girls, with streaming eyes, were listen- 
ing intently. In a few moments she 
went on. 

"How I lived through the next weeks 
I do not know. I was just a girl in a 
store when Roger found me out and fell 
in love with me. I had given up my place 
and spent all my little savings to buy my 
wedding things, and I had to sell them all 
to live until I could get another place. 
He had made his will that very morning, 
for he was very rich, and left all his money 
to his beloved wife. His family did not 
like the marriage, for I was only a poor 
girl, and they hated me. So they claimed 
the will could not stand, for I was not his 
wife; and I got nothing. I did not care 
then, for all I wanted was the love that 
I had lost. I struggled on for long years, 
and then I lost my health, and here I am, 
dependent, when I long to be at work and 
make a living for myself. I know they 
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call me cross and bitter, and I am. I don't 
know why I have told all my sad story 
to you young ladies, but your violets 
opened my heart, and the words came out. 
I know it can't be long now till I see 
Roger again, for he is waiting for me in 
the fields of everlasting light, and the vio- 
lets I will take as a token that our love 
will bloom again. Thank you for bring- 
ing them to me as a message to my heart. 
And I pray God that he may not take your 
happiness from you as he did mine." 

"May we come again, Miss Saunders," 
taid Marion, "and bring you some more?* 

"Yes, do," she answered; "and I will try 
and think of the heavenly home where 
I shall be happy once more in the eternity 
of love." 

"Oh, Madge," said Marion, as they went 
down the long white corridor, "it breaks 
my heart to think of the silent tragedies 
that are being lived around us." 

" 'What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou Shalt know hereafter,' is one of the 
texts that we must take for sheet anchor, 
dear, as father has taught me. And in 
the meantime we must trust his goodness 
and do what we can for others." 

"What we can?" said Marion. "Yes, I 
will try.' 



f> 



CHAPTER IX. 
"Eyes and No Etes." 

''Well, daughter/' said Mr. Randolph, as 
Marion, in a pretty evening gown of white 
voile, came into the library half an hour 
before dinner, "Madge telephoned to your 
mother not to expect you till she saw you, 
and you two have certainly made a day of 
it; and you have borrowed some of her 
roses, too, I see/' and he looked with lov- 
ing admiration at the glowing cheeks and 
the new light in the girl's eyes. "But why 
didn't you bring her home with you?" 

"That is just what I did, sir. I told her 
turn about was fair play, and there she 
comes now." 

"As hungry as a hawk again, Uncle 
Ralph," said Mad^e, coming into the room 
and sinking down on a footstool at her 
uncle's feet; "do you think you'll have din- 
ner enough for me to-night?" 

"You surely do look like anothf'r person. 
Marion," said her brother, entering the 
room and greeting his sister with a kiss; 
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"my prescription has worked woEders al- 
ready; I wish all my patients would re- 
spond as readily." 

"Have you been giving her a tonic?" 
asked his mother. "I am very glad; I 
think she has needed one for some time." 

**Yes, I have, and a very effectual one 
it is proving itself." The girls laughed, 
and Mrs. Randolph looked mystified. But 
Just then the appearance of William an- 
nouncing dinner broke off the conversation. 

"Madge was right, daughter," said Mr. 
Radolph in a pleased tone, as he watched 
the delicate slice of turkey breast, the 
creamed cauliflower, and even the peas and 
mashed potatoes, disappear from her plate; 
"your skating has certainly given you au 
appetite." 

"My skating!" said Marion, in surprise. 

'TTes, weren't you and Madge skating at 
the park to-day? That was what i under- 
stood when Madge telephoned that she was 
going to take you with her for the day." 

"Oh, you dear, ignorant Uncle Ralph, to 
think of anybody having time to go skat- 
ing in the park, or anywhere else, three 
days before Christmas," said Madge. 

**A good many did, anyway," said Fran- 
cis, "for the lake was covered with moy- 
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iDg figures wlien 1 passed there this after- 
noon." 

"I should like to have the chance of put- 
ting them to some of the work that is Just 
spoiling to be done in the next two days/' 
said Madge. 

"No douht but that you would have done 
it if you could only have gotten hold of 
them; you are a master hand at that kind 
of thing, as I know. What do you think, 
sir/' ^nd he turned to his father, "she had 
e\en Uncle Andrew stringing ribbon in 
Christmas stockings for the Orphans- 
Home last night?" 

"I should like to have seen it," chuckled 
the railway magnate; "wouldn't the young 
lawyers in the courtroom have enjoyed see- 
ing the judge at his new occupation? But 
what were you doing yourself, Francis, 
while your uncle was so usefully em- 
ployed?" 

"Oh, I was stringing ribbons, too; there 
were no drones in that hive, I can assure 
you." 



**Well, come and tell me all about It," 
said Mr. Randolph, settling himself back 
in his easy chair. "If you weren't skating, 
what have you been about all day, you two 
young women, I would just like to know?" 
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"And that's just what I brought her 
home for, papa, to tell you all about it; I 
knew you would enjoy it, only she must 
go back to last Saturday, for that is part 
of the tale. Only first I want you all to 
guess where we went to lunch to-day/* 
said Marion; "I will give you each three 
guesses, beginning with mamma, and I 
venture to say none of you will be any- 
where near right." 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph each hazarded 
their three, and were greeted with shouts 
of derision from the two girls, all being, 
as Madge said, "as cold as ice." 

But when it came to the doctor's turn, 
he said, without hesitation, ''I guess the 
Old Ladies' Home." 

"That's not fair," cried Marion," some- 
body told you," while Mrs. Randolph ex- 
claimed in amazement, "The Old LiadieB' 
Home." 

"Well," admitted Francis, "I did meet 
Sydney Colton, and he chanced to mention 
that you were headed for the Home, so I 
guessed at the lunch part. And now I 
think I ought to be rewarded for my pow- 
ers of reasoning." 

"Rewarded, indeed!" said Madge; "much 
reasoning it took to see the hole in the 
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millstone when it was right in front of 
your eyes. You'll have to have a firmer 
foundation than that to build a reputation 
on." 

Mr. Randolph laughed; nothing gave him 
a keener pleasure than the encounters of 
wit between those two; while Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, who evidently was still ruminating 
on the remarkable piece of intelligence 
which she had Jui?t received, asked, with 
an accent of disapprobation: "What in the 
world took you there?" 

"Madge did, I venture to say," said her 
husband, with a laugh. "Well, wherever 
they went they certainly enjoyed it, if 
looks are any criterion." 

"But come, Maige," said Marion, "they 
are all waiting for the Adventures of 
Telemaque." 

"It is no story at all. Uncle Ralph," said 
Madge, "it is Just what I have besn doing 
this week, with some rather curious hap- 
penings that fitted into." 

"Just so," said her uncle, "and that Is 
exactly what we want to hear," and he set- 
tled himself back in his easy chair, with 
an air of expectant enjoyment. 

"Now wasn't that just like *The House 
that Jack Built?' " exclaimed Marion, after 
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Madge, with her help, and a little addition 
from the doctor, had given the story. "Did 
you ever know a girl that had so many 
'happenings/ as she calls them?" 

"That is because she has eyes that see/' 
answered her father. 'In the old reading 
books of Peter Pindar that we used in the 
little red schoolhouse days there was a 
story called 'Eyes and No Eyes/ where 
two boys went out to take a walk together. 
One boy came home and said it was such 
a stupid walk; he hadn't met anybody or 
seen anything, and was tired to death; 
while the other came back with a wonder- 
ful story of all the interesting things he 
had seen, and he wasn't a bit tired. And 
yet the boys had been together all the 
time. It is as true to life now as it was 
fifty years ago; It is the seeing eye that 
one should cultivate." 

"I for one," said Marion, "am going to 
take lessons from Madge and try to culti- 
vate it, and by next Christmas I may haTe 
some original ideas of my very own, and 
not just follow Madge's lead. I read a 
story the other day that might match 
yours, papa; it was called 'The Post and 
the Rail,' and I have thought of it so much 
in these last few days. I have been a rail 
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all my life and leaned on some one else, 
and now I am going to try and be a post 
and stand alone." 

"Bravo, little girl," said her brother, 
clapping his hands, "here is a declaration 
of independence,'* and, turning to Madge, 
"Your sponsors were altogether in the 
wrong when they gave you your name. 
You should have been called Rebekah." 

"Why, Francis, what in the world do you 
mean?" asked his mother, in astonishment. 

"Why don't you know that Rebekah 
means the Enchainer, the Noose-puller? 
She could enchain people with her wiles, 
and make them do whatever she wanted 
them to. And, here, hasn't Madge made 
the judge tie ribbons in Christmas stock- 
ings? And she has put backbone into our 
gentle Marion until there is no knowing 
where she will iind. She has wheedled 
mamma into thinking whatever shp does 13 
right; she has pulled the wool over Aunt 
Louise's eyes, and made her open her house 
as a refuge for stray seamstresses, and no 
telling who else. And hasn't she even In- 
veigled father -into abetting her in her 
schemes, for didn t I hear him promise 
her the other day to do his best to help 
put through the Consumers' League bill be- 
fore the legislature." 

8 
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"I told Marie, Marlon," said her moihmp, 
when they had all quieted down, "to put 
all your things in the Blue Room, when I 
found you two were not coming back until 
night, and to put them in just th« Sams 
order as she had found them In your room, 
so you will find them all right, and not 
disarranged at all. But I think they should 
be done up to-morrow; you see the time Is 
getting very short now." 

"All too short," said Madge," I was just 
wishing for another day." 

"And if you had it you would want still 
another, you insatiable girl," said Francis, 
"and I don't believe you would enjoy 
Christmas half as much if you didn't have 
to rush around and hurry at- the very last 
moment of grace." 

"That is true, too; I have no doubt that 
tt is all part of the fun, so I won't growl, 
and be a 'cross-eyed bear,' as the little 
girl translated the text they gave her to 
learn. No, I'll just do the best I can and 
as much as I can, and let the rest go over. 
Maybe New Year's will catch it up," and 
she laughed. 

"Wise policy," said her uncle, '"you could 
not adopt a better one." 



CHAPTER X. 
"EU.OH m Heb Little Cosnicb." 

*'Well, girls, I suppose you are through 
with your outside work by this time/' said 
Mrs. Randolph, to her daughter and her 
niece, ''and are ready to finish your own 
things. I have finished mine, and will be 
ready to help Marion to-morrow." 

Madge looked up in consternation, as she 
said: "Please, Aunt Amy, don't take Marion 
away from me to-morrow; indeed, we are 
not nearly through, there is so much that 
must be done, and she is such fine help; I 
had no idea how much she could do; yoa 
see she was away last Christmas. And I 
Just do not see how we can get along 
without her. Mamma has her hands fuil 
with her own work, and I was counting 
on Marion's level head and clever fingers; 
so please be a help in time of need and let 
me have her. I do think. Aunt Amy, she 
must have inherited your executive talents, 
for she certainly has 'the knack,' as old 
nurse used to call it, of making everything 
go smoothly." 

Mrs. Randolph did look gratified, but she 
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said: ''I do not see how all those things of 
hers will get done, if she goes again, but 
I do not like to refuse. But when will you 
get the time for your own? I am afraid 
that you have undertaken more than you 
can manage." 

**0h, well. Aunt .\my, if your own things 
are a day or two late it won't make much 
difference. We might adopt the French 
style, and call them *Etrennes,' for New 
Tear, instead of presents for Christmas, 
hut we can not disappoint the old ladies 
and the children, now, can we?" 

Francis, turning to his father, with a 
twinkle in his eye, said, in an undertone: 
"What did I tell you, sir; there is mother 
succumbing to the sway of the siren." 

"I suppose if Madge must have you," 
said Mrs. Randolph, at last, "that you 
will have to go, and I could do the things 
up for you, dear. I see the slips are all 
written, so I can put the tags on for you, 
and then that will leave you time to take 
them around yourself in the car. I think 
you and Madge might go together, it will 
make it more pleasant for both of you." 

Marion hesitated the least possible in- 
stant, but long enough for a glance of won- 
derment from her mother. 

"Would you prefer to do them yourself, 
dear?" she asked. 
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'*0h, no, indeed,** cried the girl, '*I wouU 
be delighted to have you do them, your 
parcels are always so daintily done, 8j 
much more so than anybody else's." 

"Learning flattery from Madge, an apt 
scholar," said the doctor, teasingly. For 
which remark Madge gave him a wither- 
ing glance. While Marion with a flushed 
face went on bravely: 

"Couldn't you wait until the next day to 
do them for me, mamma, they are really 
not quite ready yet?" 

"But I thought the slips were all on, and 
they were just waiting to be wrapped up/ 
said her mother. 

"They were, but — " and her face flushed 
again, and she paused, in evident embar- 
rassment. 

"Never mind," said Mrs. Randolph, "I 
will finish my own work to-morrow, and 
be ready for you on the next day." 

"Learning to be a post, are you," said 
Francis, with an affectionate look at hi 2 
sister, while her father nodded his head 
with approval. 

"But come, girls," said Mrs. Randolph, 
"you have had a tiring day, and I rather 
think, from all appearances, you will have 
another just like it to-morrow, and if you 
are to have any beauty sleep you muBt 
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get it now. So I am going to break up this 
conference." 

"I shall be glad when this mad rush is 
over and we can settle down to a quiet life, 
and see something more of you two again," 
said Mr. Randolph, "but I suppose one 
must share with the world at Christmas 
time; so be off with you." 

"rt has been a perfectly lovely day, papa,'* 
said Marion, as she kissed him good night. 
"I have learned more of what Christmas 
really means than I ever knew before." 

"Don't you think, Francis," said his 
father, when the two men were left alone 
in the library, "that it is time to put in a 
claim for Madge. I am thinking that that 
>oung Everett, of whom they have been 
talking, seems to be a good deal in evi- 
dence." 

"I am just waiting, sir, until all this 
Christmas business is over; her mind is 
too full of waifs and strays and the Great 
Unwashed, to spare a thought for anything 
else. But as far as Everett is concerned, 
It is blue eyes and not brown ones that 
have cast their spell over him." 

**You mean Marion?" asked his father, in 
bewilderment. "Why, he has only seen her 
two or three times." 

'IHow long does it take to fall in love, 
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sir?" asked Francis, with a twinkle in his 
eye, looking at his father. 

For it was a matter of family history 
that Mr. Randolph had fallen in love with 
his beautiful wife the first time he had 
seen her, at a garden party. 

"He can't have said anything to her, 
surely," said his father, looking annoyed. 

''Oh, no, indeed, and she does not know 
it yet, but I have seen it" 

"A fellow feeling, eh?'» smiled the father, 
''but this must be looked after, if it is 
true." 

"True as fate," said the doctor, "eyes 
and no eyes, you see." And he betook him- 
self to his own quarters, and the house 
was left to silence. 

A night's rest made the two girls over, 
as Madge said, and after the good break- 
fast, to which they needed no urging to 
do Justice, they were ready for the work 
cut out for them; work enough, as M'". 
Randolph told thejtn, to keep a man busy 
for a whole week. "And I am curious to 
know," he said, "how much will be undone, 
at the setting of the sun." He laughed as 
he went off to his office, after setting the 
two down in the heart of the busiest sec- 
tion of the city. 

"I'll save you a half-hours waiting for 
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the street cars, and ten cents in money, by 
taking you down with me," he had said, 
ar they rose from the breakfast table, ''and 
you can set that down to my Christmas 
credit account. For you are both getting 
so avaricious that I really believe you 
have come to counting your pennies." 

"To be sure we have,'* replied Madge, 
**and I really never knew till Christmas 
was upon us what the purchasing power 
of a nickel was. It is just amazing what 
you can get for five whole red cents. ! 
never would have believed it until I was 
in Jackson's the other day, and while 1 
was waiting my turn at the counter a lit- 
tle seven-year-old girl came in with two 
nickels, and if you could have just seen 
what she got for her money. It was an 
eye-opener. I got to talking to her. and 
she told me she was buying the presents 
for the family. I asked her how many 
were in the family. And she said five, and 
she had gotten something for them, but 
the money didn't hold out very well, and 
the baby's wasn't as nice as some of the 
others, but it didn't matter so much about 
him, 'cos he wasn't but a year old, and he 
wouldn't know, but all the rest was fine. 
Now, do you think anyone could beat that?" 

"And what did you say?" asked the 
doctor. 
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"Oh, I said, I had no doubt they were." 

**And then you gave her tickets for the 
tiee for the six, baby and all, I don't 
doubt," chuckled Francis. 

"What is it to you, sir, what I did? 
But there is one thing r don't do, and that 
is answer impertinent questions." 

Good for you," laughed her uncle. 
Well, we must go, and the doctor can go 
off to his hospital and his patients. We 
can't be bothered with him." 

All day long the two girls went in and 
out of the great department stores on the 
avenue, up and down in elevators, around 
and about alleys and slums, until, as Ma- 
rion said, she **was fairly dazed." A hur- 
ried lunch in the tea room of Sales and 
CJompany was all they found time for. 

"India rubber and steel you two are 
surely made of," said Sydney Colton, as 
he met them on their rounds. But busy 
as Madge was she was never too hurried 
to see the want around her, the pinched 
faces and the eager, hungry eyes of the 
children who clustered around the won- 
derful windows where dolls, toys and the 
longest-bearded of Santa Clauses displayed 
their charms. And many were the hand- 
fuls of pennies that gladdened the hearts 
of the little waifs for whom no one was 
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making holiday in this, the holiday time 
of the world. 

"It just makes my heart ache/' said Ma- 
rion; "what we can do for them is so 
very little in comparison with all that 
needs to be done." 

"I know," was the reply, "it is discour- 
aging, and I said so once to Dr. Carson, 
but he said we must do our best, each in 
his own little corner, and trust the rest 
to the Father who rules it all." 

"Each in her own little corner," repeated 
Marion, with her eyes shining; "that is a 
beautiful thought. And then she remem- 
bered her own beautiful room, filled with 
the costly trifles that were to be of little 
use to any one. How was she keeping her 
little corner, and what account would she 
have to give for it? And the scales seemed 
to fall from her eyes. "But what is the 
matter?'' she asked, realizing suddenly that 
they had come to a standstill. "Why are 
we stopping?" 

"For the simple reason that we can not 
go on," laughed Madge; "you must have 
been in a brown study not to have seen 
it before." 

"I have been thinking," was the an- 
swer. 

"I should say you had, or you would 
have seen the procession passing r we will 
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have to wait until the crowd thins a lit- 
tle. But look/' and turning they saw a 
group of little, thin, white-faced children 
pressed tight against the great show win- 
dows by which they had been stopped. 
There in the center of the window was a 
Christmas-tree scene, with a Santa Claus 
distributing gifts, and the children were 
choosing. 

**What'll you have, Jim?" said a shock- 
headed boy. 

"Oh, I ain't thinkin' nothin' 'bout my- 
self," was the reply, "but ef they'd jes* 
gimme one o' them dolls fur Mamie, she 
ain't never seen nothin' like 'em. You see 
she's lame an' can't never git about no- 
wheres. I goes home an' tells her 'bout 
it all, but somehow she can't seem ter see 
'em. Ef she could Jes' get one look at it 
all fur herself it 'ud help her a whole lot, 
fur then she could set at home an' think 
'bout It alL" 

"Couldn't we bring her down between us 
all, Jim? The other boys 'd help." 

But Jim shook his head. "Ef the street 
wuz all quietlike we niight, but there's so 
many people around we'd all git knocked 
down. I ain't a-kerrln' so much fur my- 
self, but if she Jes' could have a little bit 
o' Christmus I'd be orful glad. I can't do 
nothin' myself, 'cos the people wanted ter 
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take her to the porehouse when mother 
died, but she cried so orful that Mrs. Jones 
said we might stay in the little room that 
opened outer hern, ef I could git 'nough 
for the two of us ter eat, and it takes all 
Pm up ter to do that. But I found a 
nickel yesterday an' I thought I'd buy her 
a doll with it, but I'm afeared it won't be 
much of a one fer that What do you 
think, Jack?" said Jim, anxiously. 

"Sure, an' I'll put another one on top 
of it," said the other boy. 

**0h, Madge, I can't stand that," whis- 
pered Marion, disappearing into the store; 
while Madge, turning to the boys, said: 
"We are going to have a Christmas tree 
at the Howard Street Chapel, boys, the 
Monday after Christmas; wouldn't you 
like to come?" 

"A Christmas tree, with a Santa Claus, 
miss, a truly Santa Claus?" 

"Yes, a truly Santa Claus; and I hear4 
you talking about your little sister; could 
you bring her with you, or would it be 
too far?" 

"Bring Mamie?" said Jack; "yes'um, 
that we can; we'll all help Jim; no'm it's 
not so fur, Jes' three blocks from where 
they live; I know where 'tis. I heerd 
•em singin' onct, an* looked in at the 
door." 
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''Why didn't you come In?" asked Madga 

"I was all dirty/* sAld the boy, with a 
grin, '*hut we'll clean up fur th* tree; but 
are you sure they'll let us in, miss?'* and 
a cloud of anxiety overspread the eyes 
that had been shining with the prospect. 

"I will give you a card," was the answer; 
"and perhaps Mrs. Jones has some chil- 
dren who would like to come." 

"Sure, an' she has, seven of 'em," said 
the boy. 

"Seven of them in two small rooms, and 
taking in two more little waifs," whispered 
Marion, who had come out from the store 
with hands full in time to hear the last 
speech. 

"Well, this will admit all of you," said 
Madge, and she scribbled some words on 
a card which she took from her bag. Now 
don't lose it," she added, as she gave it 
to him. 

"You bet your life on that, miss," said 
Jim, with a grin, as he deposited it in the 
bottom of his grimy pocket, while Marion 
put into their hands a bag of oranges and 
one of apples, with a box of candy. 

"For you two and Mamie,'* she said. And 
with a word of thanks and a shout of de- 
light the two darted off through the thin- 
ning crowd, crying: "Here's your Evenin' 
Journal, Pos' an' »Spatch.' 



*> 
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"How we will come out at the miSBlon 
r don't know/' said Madga "We have al- 
ready used all the tickets and more than 
we thought we had possible space to ac- 
commodate, but I Just could not let those 
children go without one for each of them.'' 

"Oh, we'll manage some way," gald Iftir 
Hon, with a little laugh, "and that litUe 
Mamie must have a doll, with clothes that 
can come off, for that will be half the 
pleasure, to dress and undress It We 
can't wait for the tree for that, though; she 
must have it Christmas morning. I>id you 
get the address?" 

"Indeed, I did; I have it safe in my note- 
book. But we will have to corral some- 
body for more money to buy things with.** 



CHAPTER XI. 
"A Consultation.** 

So the day went on. The merry, busy, 
bewildering streets, with their ever-shift- 
ing panorama of human beings, of useless 
luxury, and of shivering want, with every 
grade between, were an epitome of life 
itself. 

"I must go home for a little while, 
Madge," said Marion, as the day drew to a 
close, "I know you are not through, but 
could you come with me?" 

"Oh, we never expect to get through at 
Christmas time," said Madge. ''We just 
have to do all wo can, and stop when we 
must; and then we have to-morrow, you 
know.*' There were a dozen Either' things 
she had planned to do before the day 
closed, but she saw that her cousin had 
a purpose in mind, and she refrained from 
a word of objection. 

"It will not take long,** said Marion, 
apologetically, "and Emmett can take us 
up to your house in time for dinner. We 
won't need to dress, will we?" 

"No, indeed; we'll have no time to think 
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of toiletizing; white aprons are all the 
dressing that v/e will need, for stocking 
ailing is not a dress-up function." 

"Just go up in the blue room, please, 
Madge, and I will join you in a moment," 
said Marion, as they entered the house; "I 
must see mamma a few minutes first. 
Marie was to put all the things on the 
bed in there, so you will find everything 
in the same order we left it" 

Madge went up the broad stairs and, 
settling herself luxuriously in the great 
easy chair, discovered for the first time 
that day how tired she was. Marion found 
her mother in her own special sitting 
room. 

"I was just wondering when I was going 
to see you again, dear,*' said Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, as her daughter entered the room. 
"Madge telephoned that we were to expect 
you when we saw you, and then your aunt 
sent word they must have you for the 
night." 

"Yes, r just came in to speak to you for 
a moment" 

"What a color you have, child! Your 
day has certainly done you good. But 
where is Madge?" 

"She is up in the blue room. But, mam- 
ma — " and she hesitated. 

"Yes, dear," said the mother, wondering. 
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''Would you mind, mamma, if I did some- 
thing entirely different from what we had 
planned with my Christmas things?" 

"Why no, dear, do with them whatever 
you please; they are all your own, and 
most of them your own work.*' 

"But you gave me the money for them." 

"I gave you the money to use as you 

pleased for Christmas, that is all," said the 

mother, noting and rejoicing in the new 

light in her daughter's eyes. 

"You are sure you won't mind, even 
about Aunt Alice's collar?" 

"Perfectly sure," was the answer; "and 
as Aunt Alice already has two she won't 
suffer if she doesn't get a butterfly. Do 
you want to tell me what you are going to 
do with them all?" 

"That is just what I can't do," said the 
girl, "I am not sure yet; and, besides, 
there is no time just now, Madge is wait- 
ing for me. You will have to trust me 
for a little while." 

"I can do that fully and entirely," was 
the answer. Well for every mother if she 
could say the same. 

"And, mamma, can Bmmett take us up 
to Uncle Andrew's in an hour?" 

"I will ring and tell him," said Mrs. 
Randolph, "hut you must both come to the 

9 
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library and say good-bye to your father 
and me before you go." 

"We surely will/' said the girl, and she 
sped upstairs, with nimble feet and a light 
heart, while the mother went to the library 
to tell her husband of the something that 
had come into their daughter's face. 

Madge awoke with a start as her cousin 
entered the room. 

"I declare, I believe I had a cat^nap," 
she said, rubbing her eyes, "and it has 
done me good, too; I did not know how 
tired I was till I got into Sleepy Hollow." 

"I am glad you were so well employed 
while you were waiting, and have gotten 
a little rested. Now draw up your chair 
close to the bed and look over all these 
things with me, for I want to have what 
Grandma Black-Cap used to call a 'Ck)n- 
sultion.' " 

"Why, we went over them all day before 
yesterday," said Madge, in a tone of won- 
derment 

"Yes, but we are going to look over them 
all again from a different point of view 
this time, and you know what a difference 
a viewpoint makes. I am going to trans- 
pose my Christmas, and I want you to help 
me. I have seen too many people in these 
last few days who really need something 
to brighten their lives for me to go on 
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giving these things to people who do not 
need them and will not care for them 
when they get them. They will most prob- 
ably put them away in a closet and never 
think of them again, while I have found 
out that there are others to whom they 
would be a daily joy. Do you catch my 
viewpoint? And don't, if you please, criti- 
cise the grammar of that sentence." 

"Oh, Marion, that is splendid," said 
Madge, leaning over and kissing her cousin. 

"It seems to me that I have been asleep, 
and am just waking up; and I see men, 
as trees, walking, but I hope to come to 
a sense of proportion, and you must help 
me. The car will be at the door in an 
hour, and I thought we would better begin 
to-night and select where some of the 
things had best go. Now, here are these 
water colors that I did for papa and Uncle 
Andrew, and you know they really have 
no place to hang them. And don't you 
think Mrs. Jordan would like this to hang 
in her room, where she could sit in her 
rocking chair and look at it? You know 
she told us how she shut her eyes and 
pictured to herself the maple trees that 
hung over the spring, and the old brown 
farmhouse, with its deep porch, just as 
she used to sit there with her knitting, 
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and the dinner horn hung on the nail in 
the comer. You know I painted this last 
summer from the old farmhouse that 
stands next to grandfather's, and it 
sounded as if she was describing the very 
place when she told me about it; and I 
thought of the picture then, but I wanted 
to ask you about it before I did anything, 
for you know so much more about what 
will suit than I do." 

"Nothing could be better, or give more 
pure pleasure than this will," exclaimed 
Madge, with delight. "It will be a per- 
petual joy to her to look at it." 

"Now, here," said Marion, holding up a 
dainty mountain scene, where the trees 
and the hills were sketched in with a free 
graceful touch, "wouldn't this be suitable 
for one of the old dears?" 

"It will be just the very thing for Mrs. 
Garter; she came from the White Moun- 
tains, somewhere near Mount Willard, 1 
think, and she told me her eyes fairly 
ached for a sight of the dear old moun- 
tain." 

"Why, this was taken from the very top 
of Mount Willard; don't you remember 
the day when we stopped to 'drink the 
horses,' as the funny old driver said; I 
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sketched it while we were waiting, and 
colored it afterwards." 

"How she will delight in it!" exclaimed 
Madge. 

"Let's mark them right now," said Ma- 
rion; "I had just put the names on slips, 
and had not written the Christmas tags, 
and here they all are ready." 

From one thing they went to another, 
until the transposition was complete. The 
pretty Sorrento carved and inlaid footreet 
went to the rheumatic Mrs. Johnson; the 
downy, silken-covered head pillow to Mrs. 
Mason, whose neck was stiff; while the 
worktable, with its bright-colored, quilted, 
satin cushion was marked for Mrs. Gra- 
hame, who could sew and knit, but who 
could not leave her chair. Not a room in 
the Home but was ticketed with some of 
the pretty articles on the brass bed. . And 
they were not nearly through when a light 
tap came to the door and Mrs. Randolph 
entered. 

"The car is here, girls," she said, "and 
I came to see if you were ready. May I 
come in and see the result of your la- 
bors?" 

'H>h, Aunt Amy," said Madge, springing 
up, "it is perfectly fascinating. I did not 
have any idea of how delightful a trans- 
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posed Christmas would be. To think of 
the happiness that each one of these 
things will bring. Isn't it perfectly dear 
of Marion to give up all she had planned 
for the sake of the dear old ladies?" 

"It Is no sacrifice/' said Marion, looking 
up, with a bright smile. "How could I 
give these things to those who do not need 
them and would not really care for them, 
when I saw those dear old ladies, whose 
lives are so bare, and to whom a little 
brightness would mean so much. But I 
never should have thought of it if it had 
not been for you, Madge, so it is all your 
work, after all." 

"A mutual admiration society," laughed 
Mrs. Randolph; but her eyes were misty 
as she said: "But you must go now, girls, 
if you really do have to go." 

"Oh, we really do," said Madge. 

'Well, you must go to the library first, 
then, for the master of the house wants 
to see you." 

"I never see anything of you two now- 
adays," said Mr. Randolph, as the two en- 
tered the library; "while you are so busy 
with your old ladies, does it ever occur 
to you how you are neglecting an old 
man?" 

'Old man, indeed," echoed Marion, in in- 
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dignation, as she looked at her handsome, 
youthful-looking father; "I'll not have you 
calling yourself names." 

While Madge said: "Just you wait un- 
til Christmas is over, Uncle Ralph, and 
you'll see so much of us that you will 
be ready to send us away, won't he, Ma- 
rion?*' 

"Well, be off with you, if you will gp; 
and here is something to remember me 
by in your work for hospitals and homes, 
and no telling what," and he dropped in- 
to each girl's hand a fifty-dollar bill. 
"There don't smother me with your bear's 
hugs," he cried, straightening his collar 
after the onslaught. 

"Oh, Madge, this is your windfall," ex- 
claimed his daughter. And then in an- 
swer to her father's look of inquiry she 
told him the story of the little street 
waifs they had given the tickets for the 
tree, not knowing how they were going to 
manage about them, and how Madge had 
wished for a windfall. 

"And I venture to say you haven't taken 
a thought for either the judge or myself 
in all your Christmas preparations," said 
Mr. Randolph. 

"There's where you are mistaken, then," 
said Madge, with a low courtesy; "we, 
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each of us, have a beautiful card for you 
both, a card that cost ten whole cents; 
we meant to make it a quarter, but a poor 
child came along, and the other fifteen 
had to go." 

"And that's all we are worth, is it, 
miss?" he growled; "get out of my den, 
both of you." 

"I declare, Miadge is actually waking 
the child up, Amy," said Mr. Randolph to 
his wife, as they heard the chug-chug of 
the car on its way up the avenue. "A 
ten-cent card for each of us, that is the 
most sensible thing I have heard lately; 
it fairly made me sick to see her losing 
her appetite and her color over that ridicu- 
lous collar for Alice, who has more col- 
lars now than she ever finds time to wear. 
If it was only going to somebody who 
would need it." 

"But it is," answered his wife, a-nd she 
told the story of the transposed Christmas 
and of The Julia Marlowe Costume Com- 
pany. 

"That's good, that's very good," said he, 
rubbing his hands, "that's what Christmas 
was meant for. That is something like 
the girls I used to know a hundred years 
ago, but I thought they had gone out of 
the world nowada3ns. And you say the 
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youns fellow's name is Eiverett; I wonder 
if it is the Clyde Everett that Carter was 
talking about to-day. Going to fill the 
stockings to-night, are they? I'll tell you, 
Amy, we'll just go up there after they get 
well under way and see the fun for our- 
selves. I haven't seen a real Christmas 
frolic for an age. Wouldn't you like it?" 
"Indeed, I should," was the answer. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
Thi Gift-Beabing Greek. 

'^Bon't close the shutters at Christmas 
time/' Mrs. Brenton always said; "draw 
the curtains, but let the light of the house- 
hold fires shine out to show the spirit of 
Christmas." So there was a blaze of light 
and brightness on the snow, as the 
limousine of the railroad magnate drew up 
to the door. 

"It is too cold for you to stay out here, 
Emmett/' said Mr. Randolph, as he helped 
his wife out of the machine. "You had bet- 
ter go in, too; but put the chain on; we 
don't want to leave any temptation for the 
joy riders. You won't get any beer here, 
you know, but you will have a warm fire." 

"I know, sir, they don't have beer, but 
they have prime coffee and a cheery wel- 
come, that warms a lonely fellow's heart," 
said Emmett, respectfully, for he had had 
experience of servant's hall hoepitallty in 
that house. 

"Like master, like man," said Mr. Ran- 
dolph to himself, as they ascended the 
steps. 

"Don't move, not a single one of you/' 
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said Mr. Randolph, as he and his wife 
parted the portieres and entered, unan- 
nounced, the judge's den; "and, indeed, 
you couldn't, if you would." And he looked 
around in amusement, for desk, chairs, 
tables, stools and even the floor were cov- 
ered with bags, boxes, stockings and bas- 
kets of every color and size, some empty, 
ready to be filled, some already stufted to 
repletion with nuts and bonbons, some tied 
with ribbons, others waiting for the pretty 
bows to be affixed. 

Everybody looked up in amazement and, 
amid a chorus of exclamations, Mrs. Bren- 
ton tried to scramble to her feet. 

"No, don't move, I will find a chair for 
Amy," and he dumped a pile of unopened 
boxes on the floor and gave his wife a seat 
in a low chair, and then, greeting the 
others in turn, he turned to the one 
stranger holding out his hand, and said: 
"I suppose this is the Mr. Elverett, of 
whom my wife has ^ told me; is it Clyde 
Everett?" 

"Yes, sir," said the young man, who had 
risen to his feet; "I had letters to you, 
but you were out of the city, and then I 
was so immersed in business that I put 
off delivering them until after the holi- 
days.'* 
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'In the meaiitiine I am most pleased to 
meet you, and so will my wife be. My 
daughter, you already know, I see." Ma- 
rion blushed bri^rhtly, as her father's keen 
eye rested upon her. 

"I declare, this is as good as a play/' 
cried Madge; "everybody knows everybody 
else before they are introduced. We will 
have to play The Muffin Man/ as soon as 
we get rid of some of the bonbons. But 
come, Aunt Amy, you and Uncle Ralph 
can not be drones in the beehive/' and 
she filled her aunt's lap with empty stock- 
ings; "I am sorry there is not a chair for 
you, Uncle Ralph." 

"I suppose if your father's knees can 
stand the floor, mine can, too," was the 
answer, as Mr. Randolph sank down, Arab 
fashion, on the rug, with a laugh. "It re- 
minds me of our old days of railroading 
in the desert, Andrew. Do you remember 
the raid when we tried to lay the first rail- 
way out from Biskra? Tou were sent out 
as an attorney over the suits with the 
French Government, and I was one of the 
sub engineers. About a thousand years 
ago, it seems, doesn't it? It was on that 
very raid when Elverett's father saved my 
life," continued Mr. Randolph. 
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'^as it, indeed, he?" said the Judge; 
"strange that I never connected the name." 

"Tell us the story, father, tell us the 
story; I never heard of it before," said 
Dr. Francis, who had come in just in time 
for the reminiscence. 

"Oh, it is not a Christmas story," said 
his father, "I will tell it some other time. 
But you have surely heard it?" and he 
turned to the Mr. Everett 

'^Never, sir," was the answer; "my 
father died when I was a little child, and 
if my mother knew it she never told me." 

"Yes, I know," said Mr. Randolph, "I lost 
sight of him when he went West; I tried 
very hard to find him when I came back 
from the Soudan. Then I heard of his and 
long afterward of your mother's death; 
but it was not until yesterday that I heard 
he had left a son. Tou must come to my 
office, where we can have a talk. I will 
have a great deal to tell you of those o't^ 
days that will be of interest. But in the 
meantime Amy and I want all of you to 
come and have your Christmas dinner with 
us. Now, don't any of you have any 
other engagement, or if you have you must 
break it." 

Nobody had; so it was settled. 
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'May I come in?" said a voice at the 
door, and Sydney Colton's face was seen 
over a huge basket of oranges. "I am come 
with a propitiatory offering, as nobody in- 
vited me." 

"Come in," laughed Mrs. Brenton, "if 
you can find a place on the floor; 'the more 
the merrier,' as the cat said, when she 
went to Mam's house, in the charming 
old German fairy tale." 

"It was the wicked fairy who came un- 
invited, Syd," said Marion. 

"I know it was, but I am going to heap 
coals of fire on your two heads with my 
gift for the orphans, to show you that 
such is the sweetness of my disposition 
that I don't bear malice at Christmas time. 
Everett told me that he and Francis and 
Marion were coming up here to-night to 
fill the stockings, and I sulked in my tent, 
like Achilles at first, because you hadn't 
asked me, and then I came to think of the 
old saying about scratching off my nose to 
spite my face, so I went ofC like the Greeks 
and come bearing a gift to see if I could 
get in at the gate without an invitation." 

"Best look and see what is concealed in 
that great basket, Madge," said her uncle; 
"you know we are told to beware of 'the 
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gift-bearing Greeks,' and I think the offer- 
ing looks dangerous from its size." 

And while Madge peered into the inter- 
stices between the great golden globes her 
mother, extending her hand, said: "If you 
have come without an invitation, Sydney, 
you have not come without a welcome; but 
I ajn surprised at Madge's remissness." 

"I declare, mamma I never thought ot 
it." 

"Worse and worse,* said Sydney; "that 
is the unkindest cut of all, you never 
thought of it. Madge, you are lacerating 
an already wounded spirit; I would not 
have thought it of even you. But, Mrs. 
Randolph, methought I heard another In- 
vitation given and accepted to a Christmas 
dinner, as I came in at the door. Am I 
always to be like the Peri at the gate of 
Paradise? Behold, a poor little orphan; 
my mamma has gone to Palm Beach, and 
poor little Willie is left all by his lone- 
some for the holidays," and he took out 
his handkerchief to wipe the tears fror. 
his weeping eyes. 

"Between your forlorn state and your 
apt quotations from Homer and Moore, I 
suppose we must let you come," laughed 
Mrs. Randolph. 
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"Thank you, oh, thank you," was the 
fervent response. 

"You ought to get a wife to take pity 
on the lonesome orphan, and to keep your 
mother company in that great house, Syd," 
said the judge. 

"Now, isn't that just what I was telling 
EJverett the other day? But you see I don't 
know but two girls worth marrying in this 
whole city full," and, with his hand on his 
heart, he gave an impressive bow to first 
Marion and then Madge. "And as neither 
of them will smile upon me I am waiting 
for the other one." 

"Have you asked them, Syd?" said Mr. 
Randolph. 

"Yes, and they both refused me." 

"When on earth r* cried* both girls, in 
accents of amazement 

"On a never-to-be-forgotten occasion, 
when I was twelve and they were eight. 
I pulled Marion out of the brook at Oaney 
Run, when we were fishing from a log; 
she lost her balance, and tumbled in; I 
gallantly plunged after her, and rescued 
her from a watery grave; I think there 
was about three inches of depth. And 
then, as we scrambled up the bank, all in 
dripping array, I asked her would she 
marry me. She looked me over critically 
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and said, with a curl of the lip and a look 
that cut me to the lieart, 'No, indeed, you 
are too splashed and dirty/ I took my 
wounded feelings home in silence." 

"And Madge?" asked the judge, when the 
shouts of merriment over Marion's refusal 
of her first offer had subsided. 

"Madge's refusal was the next summer 
in blackberry time; we were on the stile 
in the midst of the blackberry patch," con- 
tinued Sydney, in the same melancholy 
tone. "I had Just leaned over to get the 
very juiciest ones to put in her tin pail 
when the rail broke and into the bushes I 
went, head foremost, and, like the other 
immortal who also went blackberrying, 
my face became abraded, but I held stout- 
ly on to my branch of big berries, and as 
I put the trophies into Madge's pail, with 
the air of a conqueror, and the heart of 
one as well, l said: 'Madge, will you marry 
me?' And what do you think was the 
reply of the cruel creature? 'Not on your 
life,* she said, 'you are too scratched.' I 
crept home with my wounded heart and 
put cold cream on my scratches, and re- 
solved that never, no, never, would I ap- 
proach either of them with matrimonial in- 
tent; such hard-heartedness merited noth- 
ing but contempt For^ observe in both 
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cases, it was in their service that I had 
come to grief." 

Paroxysms of laughter followed Sydney's 
revelations. 

"Poor fellow, that was hard lines, in- 
deed," said Mr. Randolph; "and you have 
never made love to either of them since?" 

"Never, no, never; chums we have been 
and comrades, but not lovers. So you see 
I am still looking for the other one." 

"Well, let us hope that you will find her 
before Christmas comes again, and we will 
have the same company, with the addition 
of *the other one,' for our next Christmas 
dinner," said Mrs. Randolph. 

"Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Randolph, 
in both of our names," said Sydney, with a 
low bow; "I trust you will see us there." 

The merriment and laughter went on un- 
til every stocking was filled and every rib- 
bon tied. Then Mr. Randolph, rising from 
his doubled-up attitude, declared: 

"I thought I had learned to sit llfce the 
Arabs. I had enough experience of it in 
the East, and I can get along pretty well 
for an hour or two, but how the natives 
manage it in 'perpetuite,' as the French 
say, I can not see," fmd he stretcned his 
long limbs with an air of satlsfiiotion. "I, 
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for one, am thankful for the man who in- 
vented chairs, a la Siancho Panza." 

"Come and try a little lunch, then," said 
Mrs. Brenton; "perhaps that will help us 
all," and she led the way to the dining 
room. There, with Russian quass, coffee, 
sandwiches and salad, another hour was 
pleasantly passed and the company sepa- 
rated. In the meantime, however, Madge 
had found an opportunity to tell Mr. 
Everett of the unexpected addition to the 
Howard Street Christmas Tree Company, 
and they had arranged a rendezvous to 
take measures for the enlargement that 
the added numbers had made necessary 
and Mr. Randolph's windfall had made pos- 
sible. But as that tree was not to come 
off until after the rush of Christmas Day 
was over, it only added pleasure, and not 
perplexities, to the busy workers. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
A Christmas Bubglaby. 

Christmas Eve dawned bright and beau- 
tiful, with enough snow on the ground and 
ozone in the air to make it "all Christ- 
massy without." as Madge said, when they 
came to the breakfast table. 

"And within, too, from the blooming 
looks of both of you," laughed the judge, 
as he kissed the two bright faces; "the 
rose of the morning in your eyes, girls," 
and he looked at them with pride and 
fondness. 

But there was no lingering for a second- 
cup-of-coffee talk on this busiest of days, 
60 breakfast was soon dispatched, and 
all started oft on their separate ways. 

An hour spent in the great house on the 
avenue completed Marion's transposition, 
and taking advantage of her mother's ofiFer 
of assistance, she left Mrs. Randolph to the 
task of putting up the pretty boxes and 
parcels, and tying the dainty ribbons, as 
well as delivering. And that lady's visit 
to the Old Ladies' Home was, as she told 
her husband afterwards, the first one that 
she had ever really made. 
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**For I went," she said, "with Marion's 
eyes, and not my own, and I saw what I 
never saw before, the wants of the heart 
and soul; whereas, before I had only taken 
note of bodily needs. The child is waking 
me up, as well as herself, Ralph, and I 
trust I shall never go to asleep again." 

"It was Madge to begin with that started 
it all,'* was his answer, "and I trust we 
shall soon have her for our own; she is 
like a fresh breeze in the house. And we 
shall need her, for, if I mistake not, we 
shall soon be asked for our own ewe lamb." 

"Yes," answered his wife, "I saw last 
night how things were tending, and It 
alarmed me." 

"If the young fellow Is like his father, 
we could not give her into better keeping. 
And I owe the family a debt of gratitude, 
for it was a horrible death of prolonged 
torture, at the hands of the most savage 
tribe of Turks, from which his father 
saved me, at the most imminent risk of 
his own life." 

"Oh, Ralph, you never told me of that be- 
fore?" said Mrs. Randolph, reproachfully. 

'•No," he said, "I could never bear to 
think of it, the scene was too horrible to 
dwell on. But it was the distress of my 
life that I could find no trace of Clyde 
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Ihrerett when I came back from the Sovi- 
dan the second time. And now if his son 
is what he should be, we can not refuse to 
give him Marion, can we?" 

•^No," she said, "when I think of what 
the father did for me, in preserving your 
life, we could refuse him nothing, if he is 
worthy of her." 

"Be sure, I will find that out first," was 
the reply. 

Meantime, the two girls sped on their 
way to complete their Christmas farlngs. > 
To the Home for the Little Cripples, to the 
hospital and to sundry other places, where 
they had promised the help of their will- 
ing and capable hands, they went, and 
then to their own especial work of helping 
dress the tree for the Orphans' Home. 

Unexpected delays had come, and every •. 
one accustomed to such work knows how 
they will come at the most inconvenient 
seasons, and the shades of evening were 
beginning to fall before they entered the 
great iron gates that shut oft the grounds 
of the Home. 

"I wish I had let our willing workers 
come to help us," said Madge, in dismay, 
after she had turned to speak to the attend- 
ant, who was waiting for her at the door. 
"Mrs. Atkins has Just sent word that she 
has a sick headache and can not leave her 
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room, and would mamma and I take 
charge! of everything, and be here for the 
distribution of the presents. You know 
mamma can not possibly come, so here we 
are, you and I, in charge of the whole 
thing." 

"How can we do it/* asked A^arion, 
anxiously. 

"I don't know," answered Madge; "1 
thought we could help with the decora- 
tions, and then get off home; you know w« 
promised Uncle Ralph not to be later than 
seven, and the tree is not to be lit until 
half-past six, after the children have had 
their supper. I must confess, I am puz- 
zled." 

"Over what?" said a voice in her ear. 
And turning hastily the two found them- 
selves confronted by three snow-covered, 
ulster-clad figures. Madge gave a gasp, 
while Marion's face became drenched in 
scarlet, as they recognized the newcomers. 

"Where in the world did you come 
from?*' asked Madge. 

"From wandering to and fro on the face 
of the earth to get you out of your puz- 
zle, to be sure. Haven't I been doing that 
very thing ever since I fell in the brook 
and the blackberry patch in the service 
of you two, though you have no gratitude, 
either of you." 
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'We came to keep you from setting your- 
selves on fire/' said the doctor, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

''Don't pay the least attention to either 
of them, Miss Brenton/' said ^fr. Everett. 
•'We chanced to meet your mother 'quite 
in Christmas consternation/ as she called 
it She had had a message from Mrs. At- 
kins, saying that she was sick, and asking 
her to take charge down here. She said 
you knew that she could not come, and you 
and Miss Randolph must take her place, 
80 she sent us down to help you. She 
has telephoned to Mrs. Randolph not to 
wait dinner. We are all to ask the matron 
to give us tea with the tots, and then to 
meet at your uncle's at nine for a late 
supper." 

"Thank you/' said Madge, with a with- 
ering look at the other two; "I am glad 
there is some one with brains enough left 
to tell a straight story." 

The tree in all its green barrenness 
stood in the center of the children's largo 
playroom, while all over the floor were 
piles of playthings of all descriptions — 
toys, games, books, ornaments of all sorts, 
baskets of oranges and strings of popcorn 
—which, denuded of their wrappings, pre- 
sented a scene of the most bewildering 
confusion and brightness, to say nothing 
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of the great baskets piled high with the 
stockings that had been filled the nli^t 
before. Five pairs of expert hands made 
gay work of the task, however, and in an 
incredibly short time the tree stood forth 
in its glory, crowned with a bewildering 
Christchild, with outstretched hands and 
gossamer wings. 

Now confess, Madge,'' said Dr. Francis, 
aren't you glad of six willing hands?" 

"For once I am," she said, as she leaned 
'upward and forward to balance an unus- 
ually large doll upon a swaying branch. 
But the stool on which she was standing 
slipped from under her and she fell f(n> 
ward, as she spoke. The doctor aprang 
forward, but her outstretched arm had 
brushed against one of the lighted tapers, 
and instantly the flame ran up her light 
sleeve. With an exclamation of horror Dr. 
Francis caught her in his arms, and 
crushed oiit the blaze before it had time 
to do more than redden the firm, pink 
fiesh of the pretty, rounded arm. But 
Madge, shaken more than she would have 
thought possible by the jar of the fall, and 
the shock of seeing the flaming sleeve, lay 
back in the arms that were holding hei 
so closely, for a moment motionless. 
You are not hurt, my darling, tell me 
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that you are not hurt?" he said, bending 
over her in terror. 

''What was it?" she said, opening her 
eyes, slowly. **0h, I know," and she gave 
a shudder, as she saw her charred sleeve 
and his blackened fingers, "and you are 
burned." 

"No, I am not," he said, "not enough to 
be of consequence. But I would gladly 
have borne the hurt to save you. Yw: 
know that, do you not, my darling?" 

A wan little smile was all she could sum- 
mon, but it was enough, for with an eager 
light in his eyes he drew her closer to his 
heart, and pressed a fervent kiss upon the 
sweet lips that were so dewy and so tremu- 
lous, while he whispered: ''You belong to 
me now, and you will let me take care of 
you for life?** 

A light in her eyes gave him his answer. 
And then the physician's instinct woke up, 
and, turning, he placed her in a great 
easy chair, which was standing by the side 
of the tree, as a gift to the matron; and 
taking from his pocket a tiny flask, he held 
it to her face, while she inhaled long 
whifts of the aromatic, pungent salts, until 
the color came back to her cheeks; and a 
glass of water from a near-by stand re- 
stored her to herself. The others, busy on 
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their side of the tree, had seen and hearc: 
nothing, and when they came around to 
**view the landscape o'er," as Sydney Col- 
ton said, the two were placing the last 
ornament. Madge had rolled the sleeve of 
her blouse a little higher, and tucked in 
the blackened parts, while the doctor, with 
bits of adhesive plaster, had covered his 
burned fingers. 

"I call this a good job, well done,*' said 
Sydney, as he viewed the tree from all 
sides. 

"And so do 1," answered Dr. Francis. 
But whether they both meant the same 
job, might be questioned. 

The tea with the children was a merry 
one, and if Madge was a little more quiet 
than was her wbnt, the young doctor cov- 
ered it up so well with his badinage that It 
passed unnoticed. Never in the annals of 
the Home had there been known such a 
Christmas tree. The three men vied with 
each other in their efforts for the enter- 
tainment of the little waifs, and that it 
was appreciated the shouts of merriment 
amply testified. 

And it was a tired but a happy party 
that lingered over the nine-o'clock supper 
in the great house on the avenue. 

"I must go, indeed I must. Uncle Ralph," 
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said Madge, in answer to his protest at her 
breaking up the party so early. "I am 
coming again to-morrow, you know." 

"Tes/' said the doctor, "I promised her 
father to bring her home in good time." 

The ride uptown was made almost in 
silence. Dr. Francis knew better than 
Madge herself how much the fall and the 
fright added to her fatigue and the strain 
of the evening, had , wrought upon her 
nerves. So he only held her closer to him, 
and murmured words into her ear, while 
she lay back in his arms with a restful 
feeling. 

''I shall just come in for a moment, my 
darling," he said, as he helped her out at 
her own door. "Will you come in, Bm- 
mett?" 

"No, sir," said the chauffeur, "I'll Just 
wait here, I'm not cold." 

"Uncle Andrew," said Francis, coming 
into the library, where the Judge and his 
wife were having a Christmas talk over 
the glowing fire, "will you and Aunt Louise 
give me a Christmas present?" 

"What?" exclaimed the judge, starting 
to his feet. Then, seeing the shining eyes 
of his daughter, whom the doctor was hold- 
ing by the hand, he looked from one to 
the other, with an air of startled bewilder- 
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ment, exclaiming: "Well, I never suspected 
this. And so, young man/' he continued, 
''you have come to rob me of one of my two 
treasures, and expect me to hand it over 
to you without a word of protest That is 
what I call a clear ease of Christmas bur- 
glary." While Madge, springing into her 
father's arms, clasping him around the 
neck, cried, ''You dear old dad." And to 
the astonishment of every one, for the first 
and last time in her life, she fainted away. 
Smelling salts and cold water soon revived 
her, however, and she was able to lie back 
on the couch, while Francis explained the 
strain of the evening. 

"She has done far too much all these 
weeks," said her mother; **I have known 
It, and tried to help her, but, when I found 
I could not, I thought she could rest when 
it was over, but the accident was the last 
straw." 

"Tou see, papa," said Madge, when she 
could sit up, "he saved my life, and so—' 
Here she flushed and stopped. 

^'And so, in return," said her father, 
"you think you must become the plague of 
his life, as you have been of mine." 

"That is all I ask, sir," said the doctor, 
"that she may be In my life what she has 
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been in yours. Now take care of her for 
me." 

'The impudence of the boy/' said the 
judge, "when I have been taking care of 
her for twenty-two years, and you have 
just stepped in. Oh, these young ones! Be 
ofT with you, and leave me and my family 
alone.** 

There was not a happier heart under the 
Christmas stars that night than beat in 
the breast of Dr. Francis Randolph, as Bm- 
mett bore him swiftly home over the 
frozen snow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
"The Other Oinc." 

'Come in, Francis/' said Mr. Randolph, 
as he heard the noise of the front door 
closing, and the sound of his son's foot- 
steps in the hall, "Syd and EJverett have 
gone home, and I have sent your mother 
off to bed to get a Christmas sleep. But 
what is it?" he added, as Dr. Francis came 
into the library under the light 

"What is what, sir?'' asked the younger 
man. 

"Why the new light in your eye," 
laughed his father, with a pleased lOok. 
''Remember that I have been through it 
all myself." 

"You certainly have *eyes that see,' 
father," was the reply. "I did not mean 
to tell any one to-night, but I have my 
Christmas present," and his eyes shone 
with the thought. 

"I congratulate you, my boy,'» said the 
father, putting his arm around the shoul- 
ders of his tall, handsome son; "she is a 
great gift, for she scatters the golden 
grain over every path she touches; and it 
will bear fruit, and make your lives a shin- 
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Ing pathway unto the perfect day. It is 
what I have hoped for ever since she was 
a child." 

"And 80 have 1/* was the response, as 
they clasped hands and parted for the 
night, with a Te Deum ringing in both 
hearts. 

It was impossible to keep the news from 
the other members of the Christmas party 
that assembled at the Randolphs, for the 
light in the doctor's eyes, and the new 
tone he could not keep out of his voice in 
speaking to Madge, as well as the dia- 
mond that sparkled on her finger, would 
have proclaimed it. And after all, as Syd- 
ney Colton said, it was really a family 
gathering, for he had been an annex for, 
lo, these many years; and if Everett was 
not a member of the inner circle as yet, 
at least, judging from appearances, he very 
soon would be. 

This, however, he only whispered in 
M)adge'8 ear, as he sat alongside of her 
at the beautifully appointed dinner table 
and watched the couple opposite; a whis- 
per which Madge promptly and properly 
silenced, but (n the truth of which she 
thoroughly concurred. 

The holiday festivities, including the 
tree for the mission children, and a fes- 
tival for all the employes in Sales and 
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Company's great department store, were 
thoroughly enjoyed by every one.. 

Madge had utterly scouted the idea of 
a formal announcement party, but Marion 
insisted upon at least a New Year's re- 
ception. 

"Then," said Madge, '*I shall have Julia 
Marlowe down from Canfield Corners, and 
every one will think the reception is for 
her." 

"But it is not," laughed Marion. 

"We will at least divide the honors," 
said Madge, "and if Julia is here you can 
never say that it was not in her honor. ' 

So It was settled. And when on New 
Year's Eve Sydney Colton called at Judge 
Brenton's to receive some final directions, 
as to the next day's program he heard a 
voice like the lark caroling from the 
drawing-room. Signing to Marie, the par- 
lor maid, who had opened the door for 
him, to make no sound of an announce- 
ment to disturb the singer, he parted the 
portieres and there, seated at the piano, 
was the figure of a girl, so wrapt in her 
song that she was deaf to outside sounds; 
and lovely notes floated out into the air, 
while every word fell distinctly on the ear 
of the unseen listener. 

It was Mozart's exquisite song, "The 
Violet," that she was singing, one of the 
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simplest melodies ever written, but one of 
the most difficult, because of its very sim- 
plicity, and one of the greatest and best, 
because it wins instantly the mind and 
heart. 

The intruder held his breath not to lose 
a word until the last note sounded. Then 
the musician came down to earth again; 
as she glanced into a mirror set obliquely 
against the wall she saw that she was not 
alone. She rose quickly from her seat and 
came forward, with a blush, while Sydney 
advanced with a bow, saying: 

"Excuse my seeming impertinence, but 
you were singing when r came in apd I 
could not interrupt such a voice." 

"You must be Mr. Colton," said the girl, 
holding out her hand, "and I am Julia 
Marlowe; I came down this morning for 
Marion's New Year's reception to-morrow. 
Madge said she was not sure you would 
come this evening, but if you did I was 
to tell you that she had to go out for a 
while with the doctor, and she hoped you 
would wait until they came home, which 
would not be long." 

"I might have known you were Miss 
Marlowe," said he, taking the proffered 
hand, "but, somehow, I did not," and he 
looked embarrassed, a most unusual state 
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for that imperturbable young man to find 
himself in. 

"For who would have thought," he said 
to himself, "that the little country girl he 
had pictured Julia Marlowe should prove 
to be this fairylike creature, with a voice 
like a lark, eyes like bluebells and those 
long, slim musician's fingers. And then 
her dress; why he had thought she was 
poor. And here was this beautiful, cling- 
ing blue gown, falling in soft gossamer 
folds around a slight, well-rounded figure, 
from the V-shaped bodice of which rose a 
neck and throat of snowy whiteness, with 
a head that swayed like a flower kissed 
by the winds of heaven, while a soft, deli- 
cate rose blush came and went oh her 
peachy cheek. 

He could not have dreamed that the 
beautiful bead necklace, that enhanced the 
"whiteness of her neck, as it rose and fell 
with her soft breath, was made of leaves 
gathered from her own rose garden; and 
the dress he admired so much, and which 
seemed to be "suited to her style as the 
calyx to the flower,'' as he said to himself, 
was a twenty-flve cent voile, fashioned by 
her own flngers, which were equally skill- 
ful with the needle as with the ivory keys 
01 the piano. No one would have recog- 
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nized the graceful, easy Sydney Colton in 
the awkward, embarrassed man, who stood 
holding the hand that had been given to 
him a moment longer than the occasion 
warranted. And it was the country girl 
who relieved the situation by withdrawing 
her hand, and saying, with a little laugh: 
"Will you not sit down, Mr. Colton, and 
wait for them; or, will you come back in 
an hour? I am sure Madge will not be 
longer than that, and I think she wants 
especially to see you. She said if you did 
not come she would have to telephone, but 
if she could see you it would be much 
more satisfactory." 

*'0h, I will wait, certainly," was the an- 
swer. 

"I do not think it will be long," she said, 
as they seated themselves on the small 
sofa, which, as Sydney had once said to 
Madge, "was the most convenient of all 
sizes, just a good fit for two." And he 
certainly did not find the time long, for 
when they heard the front door open and 
Madge's voice in the hall he started in sur- 
prise. 

"I knew I had left you in good hands. 
Syd," said the young lady of the house, as 
she came into the room, with a laygh; 
"although we did not intend to be so long; 
we were unexpectedly delayed." 
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*'So long/* he repeated; "was it long?" 

A flicker of a smile crossed her lips, as 
she stole a glance at him; a glance he did 
not see, however, for his eyes were fixed 
on the face beside him, a face which was 
bending over the wool she was fashioning, 
while the glistening needles flashed in and 
out of the gray meshes. 

"No need of a knitting machine in this 
house, is there, Syd?'» she exclaimed; "but 
r told you expressly, Julia, that you were 
to rest for once." 

"This rests me," said the flutelike 
voice; "you know I never want to keep my 
hands still unless I am reading, and Mr. 
Colton has been as good as a book." 

"Oh, indeed," was the response from 
Madge. 

"Yes, indeed," went on Julia, "he has 
been telling me so many delightful things 
about the city. I never dreamed there 
was so much of interest to see here. You 
see, I have never been out of Canfleld Cor- 
ners before; I was born there, and there 
are so many of us, almost a baker's dozen, 
Mr. Colton," and she smiled at him over 
her helmet, "so that we have had to make 
our pleasures home-grown." 

"Where did you learn to sing like a 
nightingale, then?" he asked in surprise. 
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"Oh, r always led the choir in father's 
church ever since I was a little girl/* she 
answered, "and one summer the soprano 
in one of the great New York churches 
came to the Corners to spend the summer, 
and she offered to give me lessons. Wasn't 
it lovely of her? She sang like a lark, 
just as if she couldn't help it, and eyer 
since then I have wanted to hear some of 
the famous singers." 

"And so you shall," said Sydney, "we 
must see to that, shan't we, Madge?'' 

"Of course," said Madge, with a know- 
ing smile, "that is partly what she came 
for, and no douht you will help us fulfill 
her desires, Syd." 

"Surely I will," was the ready response. 

"And now," said Julia, gathering up her 
knitting, "I will leave you to discuss your 
business with Mr. Colton, Madge, *and go 
up to your mother." 

"Please tell her, then," said Madge, "that 
we are coming up to get some coffee, if 
she will give it to us, after a while. 
Francis is coming at eleven, and we are 
going to watch the old year out and the 
new year in. And if you can stay, Syd," 
and she turned to him, "we shall be so 
glad to have you.' 
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"Yes, I think I can," he answered. 

"I thought probably you could," she an- 
swered, demurely, as Julia's light step went 
up the stairs. 

As soon as she had fairly disappeared, 
he turned to Madge, saying eagerly, and 
reproachfully: "Why in the world did you 
not tell me that Julia Marlowe was like 
that?" 

"Lfike what?" she laughed. 

"Why, like she is, so beautiful, so refined,' 
so charming, so intelligent; and with such 
a voice." 

*'And you have found all this out in two 
hours?" said Madge, with a ringing laugh. 

"It did not take one half as long as 
that," was the response: "her character is 
crystal clear, and her appearance, and her 
voice speak for themselves; she was sing- 
ing "The Violet," when I came in, and I 
never heard it rendered better on the 
stage than she gave it. I tell you she is 
a marvel, and you never told me about 
her." 

"Oh, Syd, why Marion and I have been 
telling you about her for these last weeks." 

"And how?'* he said, scornfully; "as if 
she was a little country girl, that we were 
to show the sights of the city to." 

"And isn't she a little country girl, and 
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haven't you just promised to show her the 
sights. I hope you are not going back on 
your word," and she looked at him, with 
an expression of mock dismay. 

**Well, I do think you might have pre- 
pared me for such a revelation." 

*'0h, Syd," she laughed, "one would 
think you were a callow freshman, instead 
of a man of the world who has weathered 
more than half a dozen seasons." 

*'r see what I see," he said, "even if you 
and Marion do not appreciate her. And I 
do believe in my soul that she is 'the other 
one.' Of course, I would not say so to any 
one but you, but I shall win her if I pos- 
sibly can, and shall make use of all the 
opportunities that I can make while she 
is here. You will have Francis and Marion 
Everett, so that I ought to have a good 
showing, and you must give it to me. Now 
promise." 

"Oh, I promise," she answered, with diffi- 
culty keeping the laughter out of eyes 
and voice. 

"And now, Madge," said Sydney, "what 
was the urgent business in which I was 
to assist; you know I am always ready to 
obey orders; but what is it?" 

"Why just this," she answered. 
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Just what?" and he looked mystified. 

"Why, to entertain Julia, of course," wag 
the demure reply. 

A light broke in on his face, and he 
sprang up, and, catching her by the arm, 
turned her face to the light, exclaiming: 
"You minx, you planned all this purposely." 

"'Of course I did; I knew she was just 
your ideal, so I arranged the coup de the- 
atre. But, oh, Sydney, go slow, or you 
will spoil it all. If Julia had an inkling 
of this she would die of shame and indig- 
nation, and pack ofC to Canfleld Corners 
before breakfast, and* never would forgive 
me. So be careful. I had the hardest of 
work to get her to leave her mother; she 
is so needed at home, and she can only 
stay two weeks." 

"Well, like Patrick Croljore, of immortal 
fame, *I will do my endeavor,' " said Syd- 
ney, "and we must put all the music and 
pleasure that is possible into these next 
two weeks, and then — " 

"Yes," she laughed, "and then the rail- 
road runs, not very straight, to be sure, to 
The Corners, but it gets there all the same, 
and Is free to anyone who has, or can get 
a ticket, and that ought not to be quite im- 
possible for the chief owner of the White 
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Mountain Express. But come, we must go 
up-stairs." 

"Have you and Sydney finished the 
weighty business that was so urgent?'* 
asked Mrs. Brenton, as the two conspira- 
tors appeared, looking as innocent as pos- 
sible. 

•*Yes, we have," answered Madge, "and 
it was most satisfactory, indeed; Syd had 
already begun it before I even spoke to 
him of it, only I had to be on hand to help 
him in the carrying out. He is very good 
for a start, but I will have to see that he 
does not bungle, and spoil it all." 

"I am sure that Mr. Col ton does not 
look like a bungler at all," said Julia, with 
spirit, "you are not just to your friend, 
Madge." 

"Thank you, Miss Marlowe," said Syd- 
ney, with a bow, and a pleased look, "that 
is just what I have always told Madge, 
she does not appreciate my sterling quali- 
ties. I hope you will be kinder, and stand 
my friend." 

"I surely will," was the answer. 

While Judge Brenton, listening, was sure 
there was more meaning in the little by- 
play than met the eye or ear; but they 
were all thoroughly to be depended upon, 
and he smiled, well content. 
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The entrance of the rest of the party 
changed the current of the conversation, 
and their attention was turned to oysters 
and coftee. 

And when, following the beautiful Ger- 
man custom, they opened the windows, on 
the stroke of the clock, to let the old year 
out and the new year in, the midnight 
chimes fell on happy hearts, full of Christ- 
mas carol and song, as "another sentinel 
took his place on the citadel of Time." 

Into the two weeks sight-seeing that fol- 
lowed the New Year's reception, was 
crowded all that could be compassed in 
the space of fourteen days. And, as Syd- 
ney said to Madge, "What we do not show 
Julia now, she will have all the time there 
is later, to see it in." 

Anyone who knew Madge Brenton could 
easily have predicted that the time was 
not all spent on their own pleasuring. To 
the Old Ladies' Home they took the night- 
ingale, as they, all of them, came to call 
the singer, and the white corridors echoed 
with the music of the glorious voice, which 
rose and fell like that of her namesake, 
and with as much ease and unconscious- 
ness. 

"And sure, the angels could not sing 
any sweeter/' said old Mrs. Jordan to 
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Madge, "and when I look at the picture 
your dear cousin painted for me, of mj 
old home, and hear the blessed young lady 
sing, 'Oh, Paradise, Oh, Paradise,' it is Just 
like heaven was opened to me, and I was 
treading the golden streets and listening 
to the choir up there singing their songs 
of glory. And when you hear. Dearie, on 
some fine morning, that Auntie Jordan's 
eyes are closed forever here, don't you be 
one mite sorry; just think I've gone to see 
the King in his glory, and be with my dear 
ones forever and aye. And sure I'll tell 
all that you have done for me and for the 
others here in the Home, and how you 
have brought the bright, golden sunshine 
into the lonely lives.'' 

Mrs. Jordan had never heard of the old 
Persian poet, but if she had, she would 
have said, with Omar Khayyam, in the 
Rubaiyat, "There be those who scatter the 
Golden Grain." 

Madge, who was beyond words, could do 
nothing but press the hand of her old 
friend, in token of love and sjrmpathy. 

And when next morning she heard that 
the summons had come to Mrs. Jordan in 
her sleep, she was not surprised, for, "there 
had been a look of heaven on her face 
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as she talked, "Madge said to her mother, 
and no one could grieve for her. 

But they covered the grave with flowers, 
and Julia sang her sweetest, as they laid 
the worn-out frame to her long rest; while 
the spirit returned to him who gave it, 
to worship forever and aye, as she ex- 
pressed it, in the courts above. 

Nor were the suffering Belgians forgot- 
ten in the days of pleasure seeking; every 
evening spent at home the needles flashed, 
and the young men proved themselves as 
adept in winding as the girls in knitting 
the gray wool. And the piles of helmets, 
scarfs, bands and socks, grew to gigantic 
proportions. And who can tell the hopes 
and plans and aspirations that Vere woven 
in with the meshes of the yarn; what 
hearts were caught and fastened in the 
loops the skillful Angers drew out. 

It wasi as with the knitters m the days 
of the tumbrels in France, which our Eng- 
lish Dickens has so immortalized for us; 
only here it was for good, while there It 
was for evil; but the work went on un- 
remittingly. And the relief fund piled up, 
while the need grew apace. But "She hath 
done what she could" was the highest 
eulogium ever passed upon a woman's 
work; and these girls wei-e dqing what 
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tbey could, and the commendation will be 
theirs as surely as came to the Syrian on 
the shores of far-off Judea; while life went 
on like a beautiful song with them. 

Days of darkness and sorrow must come 
to them, as to all children of a mortal 
race; but to lay up treasure in the heart 
for the barren years, is not that the beet 
preparation for the time of famine? 



CHAPTER XV. 

"The Snabe of the Fowleb." 

As the last "Good-bye" was waved from 
the window of the Pullman that was to 
bear Julia Marlowe back to Canfield Cor- 
oers Sydney Colton turned to his compan- 
ions, saying, in a mournful tone: *'How 
soon do you think my health will require 
the climate of the hills, Madge? Don't 
you think I am looking seedy and sad, and 
need the quiet of the country?" 

Madge turned and looked at the six feet 
of masculine humanity that stood beside 
her, perfectly groomed, and from whom 
seemed to radiate health and strength and 
the delight of life, with the joy thereof, 
and she laughed, as she said: "I really 
do not know but what you are looking 
*puny,' as old Mrs. Johnson used to say. 
What do you think, Marion?" 

"I think r should recommend a diet 
of — " 

"Julia," interposed the doctor; and 
amidst a chorus of laughter they were 
whirled down town to their respective 
avocations. 

The little country girl sank back with 
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a happy little sigh in her luxurious seat 
in the drawing-room car, and surveyed 
with beaming eyes the books, the bonbons 
and the flowers that had been brought to 
"relieve the tedium of the journey," as her 
friends had said, and that were piled on 
the seat beside her. She laughed as she 
thought of the journey that they thought 
so commonplace and so tedious and that 
to her was such a delight, and remembered 
with rapture the presents that were packed 
away in her trunk, in their beautiful holi- 
day boxes, for the dear ones at home — 
the skates for the boys, the fur collar for 
the delicate mother, the footrest for her 
tired father when he came in from his 
long tramps through the snow, the scarlet 
skating cap for beauty-loving Celiacs dark 
curly hair. 

"Such a two weeks,*' she said to herself, 
**I never dreamed that there could be such 
good times in the world, and to think that 
I, little Julia Marlowe, was in them all. 
I shall have to pinch myself to be sure 
that it is really I. I don't feel as if this 
was the same girl that left the Corners 
just two weeks ago. The whole world 
seems to be changed. And if it should 
really be, that I could come down to the 
city and sing in one of the great churches, 
and teach in a school, and help papa, what 
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bliss it would be," and she closed her eyes 
in delight at the thought. 

For to Madge she had confided the dear- 
est wish of her heart, to earn money by 
her voice and be able to help the dear 
home people and send the twins to school, 
for they had outgrown the "little red 
schoolhouse,'' and their overworked father 
had neither time nor strength to battle 
with their Latin and Greek; and what to 
do about it was the family problem, which 
Mr. Marlowe had left with the Lord, as 
in truth he did with all his perplexities, 
sure that if the thing was to be done the 
way would be opened by the divine hand; 
for nothing that concerned his children 
was too small or too great to "be taken 
to the Lord in prayer." 

And Julia's sympathetic listener had 
not laughed down the hope, as the shy 
girl had feared she might do. "Now I 
shall have courage to talk it over with 
mamma," she had said, "for by next year 
Celia will be able to take my place at 
home, and I can be spared." 

And the girl dreamed on. as the hours 
of the long day sped on, and she drank in 
every detail of the snow-covered landscape, 
and the heavy express train plowed its 
way up and up among the hills of New 
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England. The Journey, which seemed so 
commonplace to the other travelers, who 
were killing time with cards and novels 
and wishing that the tedious day would 
come to an end, was a long twelve hours 
of delight to the fresh young spirit, who 
^was taking her first journey into the 
world.. The hooks were unopened, the 
candy was untouched, the flowers were 
left undisturbed in their waxed paper cov- 
erings, while she dreamed on, her heart 
filled with thoughts of the friends she had 
left and the home to which she was speed 
ing, with, perhaps, who can say, the faint 
dawning in her heart of what life might 
have in store for her. But if so it was as 
yet an unconscious thought, for she said 
to herself: 

"I shall have all the winter to enjoy the 
books, and I would not for all the world 
untie the pretty ribbons on the lovely 
boxes, and lose the children's delight in 
opening them and finding the wonderful 
candies; and the flowers would fade in the 
hot car. No, I have enough to think about 
to keep me interested for a week, to say 
nothing of a day, and, besides, I do not 
want to lose a minute from the hills." So 
she confided the long florist's boxes to the 
care of the attentive porter, who hovered 
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over her assiduously, and offered to put 
her flowers where it was cool, and brought 
her a dainty lunch, as "Perhaps you would 
not like to go into the dining car alone, 
miss," he had said. This was a sugges- 
tion which she gratefully accepted, as the 
thought of the crowded dining car, and 
having to face the company of strangers, 
with no one to keep her in countenance, 
had been the one fly in the ointment of 
her perfect day. When she came down 
from home she had brought her lunch, 
which she had shared with two hungry- 
eyed children and their tired mother in the 
hot, stufiFy day coach. But she did not 
like to suggest a lunch box to Madge, and 
the New Yorkers were so accustomed to 
dining cars that it never occurred to them 
that there could be a thought of anything 
else. So the porter brought the menu card 
for her to choose, and she laughed bright- 
ly as she glanced over it, saying, frankly: 
"Why, r don't know what it means; it !■ 
all in French." 

"Shall I just pick out for you, miss?" 
said the porter. "I know what the ladies 
like." 

"If you would be so kind," she said, 
gratefully, wondering why every one wa* 
so nice to her, and unheeding the looks of 
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admiration that were cast in her direction 
hy the other occupants of the car. 

And she enjoyed to the full the fragrant 
coffee, delicate hot rolls, hroiled oysters, 
grape-fruit salad and strawberries and 
cream, served on her own little table; 
while the sable-hued porter looked on, 
well pleased at her evident enjoyment of 
the good things which he had chosen for 
her, but saying nothing of the large tip 
that the gentleman had given him to "take 
good care of the lady," and the marked 
menu that had passed into his hands. But 
when Julia, with a sudden sinking of the 
heart at the thought of her very slender 
pocketbook, asked for the bill, he said: 
"Oh, miss, that was all settled for when 
you come on/* 

"Just like Madge's thoughtfulness," she 
said to herself, as she settled back in her 
scat with a sigh of perfect content; "that 
is why she gave me no lunch." 

But it was not Madge this time. 

The afternoon was wearing on, when her 
friend, the porter, came again. "We are 
just entering the Royal Gorge, miss, and 
it's fine," he said; "wouldn't you like to 
go into the 'Observation,' where you can 
see better? Just leave your things; I'll 
take care of them for you.' 
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Delightedly she assented, and he estab- 
lished her before the great plate-glass 
front of the magnificent observaiion car of 
the great trunk line, where every ice peak 
on every hill was plainly visible and shone 
in the glow of the western sun until you 
could almost think you were gazing 
"through golden vistas into heaven," as 
they rushed on through the glittering 
gorge, until the night began to fall. 

But suddenly the rapid motion ceased, 
and slower and slower they went; the 
panting engine gave groans and shrieks, 
and finally stopped altogether with a deaf> 
ening crash. 

"Oh," cried Julia, in alarm, "what Is 
itr 

."Doni be skeered, miss," said the por- 
ter, coming up; "there's just been a little 
accident." 

"Hadn't I better go back to my own 
seat?" she asked. 

"•No, miss, you had better just stay 
right here. Fll bring your things to you; 
don't you get out; you'll get all chilled." 

And he blessed the forethought that had 
made him put all her possessions away 
in his own closet, for the car where her 
seat was had been the scene of the acci- 
dent and the whole front was torn away. 
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Reassured by his quiet manner she 
turned to her window again, where the 
lights on the snow and the shadows of 
the dark moving figures made a weird 
picture, while the relieved porter went on 
his task of assisting the wounded and car- 
ing for the dead, rejoicing that she had 
not discovered where the disabter was lo- 
cated, and that had she been m her own 
place nothing could have saved her life. 
But most fortunately there had been few 
occupants of the car .at the time, and the 
loss of life was slight to what it would 
have been a few hours earlier in the day. 

So absorbed had Julia been In her own 
thoughts that she had not noticed the 
gradual dropping oft of one and another of 
her companions, until when the accident 
occurred only one man and herself were 
the occupants of the car. 

"Will we be detained here long?" she 
asked the porter, when he came to bring 
her an extra rug. 

"Weirm, for quite a little bit, I'm afraid, 
but don't you be scared; I'll fix you up 
all right," and he tucked her up with the 
extra rug. "I'll be right busy, but Til 
come and look after you, and you'll be 
in no danger: just stay here quiet," and 
he was gone before she could ask another 
question. 
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But at that moment the man, who had 
been on a tour of inspection^ came back 
into the car, stamping the suow from his 
feet He had heard her question, and an- 
swered it, as the porter disappeared in the 
distance. 

"We'll sure be here all night, lady," he 
said, taking in all the details of the 
rounded lissome figure, the shy, frightened 
eyes and the curves of the dimpled mouth. 
*'We are in for a right bad business; one 
end of the car is over a hole, and where 
one would fall to if they dropped down 
there ain't no knowin'; 'tother end's all 
right, but I guess if we stay here we'll 
be right enough till mornin'. Don't you 
be scared; I'll take good care of you." 

The porter had said the same words to 
her, and she had felt confidence in his re- 
deeming his promise, for his face, if it 
was a dark one, was full of honesty and 
trustworthiness. But at the sound of the 
coarse voice, and the look in the shifty 
eyes, she shrank back in her corner, with 
terror in her heart. 

'•We'll have to keep each other company, 
as we're all by ourselves," continued the 
harsh tones, and he came closer and took 
the seat next her own. "And now as it's 
getting cold in here don't you think that 
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good warm blanket of yours is big enough 
for two?'* and bo leaned toward her with 
an evil smile. But she turned her face to 
the window, and answered nothing, only 
putting up a silent prayer for help in 
this, her tim.e of extremity. 

"Don't you be afraid, my dear; I'm here 
to take care of you, and don't you forget 
It," and he gave a mocking laugh, as he 
put out his hand and caught hold of her 
arm. 

Springing up she darted past him to the 
door, but unfortunately for her it was the 
door at the wrong end, as he noticed, with 
a chuckle of delight, as he caught her. 
"No use trying that; it's too high, my 
bonny bird; you'd get killed, for sure, and 
that wouldn't suit this boy," and he held 
her closer to him. She struggled with 
all her might, but she was as wax in his 
strong grasp; and she stood like a hunted 
creature, with despair in her eyes. 

Neither of the two had noticed the added 
confusion when another train came thun- 
dering into the gorge and stopped just in 
time behind their own, and the heavy 
doors and double windows kept out the 
insistent cries that rose up all around 
them; though had one of the actors in 
the little drama been watching, there 
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would have been a lightening of the ten- 
sion around her heart at the sight of a 
tall, snow-covered figure that had Jumped 
from the incoming train before it had fair- 
ly come to a standstill, and was rapidly 
making his way over the rough, uneven 
ground. 

'*The Finisterre; yes, that was her car," 
he exclaimed, as he saw the gilt lettering 
on the door; but he looked aghast as he 
saw also the splintered, open, gaping side, 
and looked in, only to view the twisted, 
broken seats, and the floor covered with 
scrap iron, and heard the groans of the 
sufferers, for whom beds had been made 
of cushions; and his eyes dwelt with hor- 
ror on two long, motionless mounds, cov- 
ered with sheets. 

"She ain't here, boss," said the porter, 
coming up behind him; "I had took her 
into the 'Observation' before the accident, 
an* she's all right. You tole me to take 
keer of her, an* I done it. Wasn't it lucky 
that I had her out of here; thar's where 
she was a-settin'," and he pointed to the 
worst spot in the wrecked car. 

Sydney gave a shudder, as he said: 
"Providential, r call it, Jim; but you wer^ 
the instrument, and I shan't forget you 
for it." 
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"Thank'ee, sir, thank'ee,*' said Jim, as 
he pocketed the bill he found in his hand 
after Sydney had shaken it "most half ofr,** 
as Jim declared, when he ruefully re- 
garded that member after the young man 
had passed on. "Well, she's sure a pretty 
one, and I'm powerful glad she was out 
of the old Finster 'fore she smnshed up. 
But, somehow, I don't like the looks of 
that old codger what's shut up in there 
with her; I think I'll Just go an' see how 
she's gettin' on.*' 

But by the time Jim reached the spot 
the necessity for interference was over. 
As Sydney turned from the wrecked car 
the bright light on the snow blinded his 
eyes and he stumbled on, scarcely know- 
ing where he was going, until he caught 
his foot in a tie and pitched forward. As 
he righted himself he involuntarily 
glanced upward and found himself just 
in front of the great glass of the observa- 
tion car, and what he saw gave new im- 
pulse to his movements. For, with a mut- 
tered ejaculation, he sprang forward, and 
in an instant was on the platform at the 
upper end of the car and hai wrenched 
the door open. 

Julia's captor, with his arm around the 
shrinking girl, was too busy gazing into 
her averted face, filled though it was with 
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horror and detestation, to heed either the 
opening of the door or the hasty step 
down the aisle of the car; hut when he 
noted the change in the exprension of the 
face into which his bold eyes were peer- 
ing, and heard the low "Thank God" from 
her lips, he looked up, and what he saw 
struck terror lo the craven heart. 

"I was just taking care of the lady,'' 
he faltered; while Julia, half fainting, 
fell back on the seat. 

"Very weU, I will take care of you, in 
turn," was the grim answer, as, taking him 
by the collar, Sydney marched him down 
the aisle to the lower end of the car, and 
amid struggles and protestation out of the 
door he went, onto the platform, where 
the drop was deep. 

"You will kill me," shrieked the man, as 
his collar was released and he was flung 
into the dark depths. 

"Killing is too good for you," was the 
answer from above his head, as Sydney 
returned to the terrified girl. 

"Did you hurt him?" asked Julia. 

"I hope so," was the answer. "That 
was what I intended to do. But the thing 
is, did he hurt you?" 

"Oh, no; you came just in time," she 
murmured, with a look of admiration; for 
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what girl is there Mho does not exult in 
the strength which a man puts forth in 
her service. And she gave a shudder at 
the thought of what might have come to 
her if he had not. 

"But how did you come to be here?" 
she asked. 

"Oh, I thought of some business after 
you left up this wiay that ought to be at- 
tended to at once, so I followed your train 
on the next one. We heard an hour ago 
of your accident, and — " 

But the passionate words on . his lips 
were checked as he noted her white face 
and trembling voice. And piling up the 
wraps and cushions which Jim had brought 
from the other car, he made a soft nest 
into which he tucked her snugly. 

"Now I shall go and find you some hot 
coffee," he said, as with a little sigh of 
exhaustion she sank down and closed her 
eyes. 

But with a start of terror at the sound 
of his words, her eyes flew open, and she 
cried: "Oh, no, no; don't leave me again 
alone here. I am so afraid!" 

"I will not,*' he said, bending over her 
with a look she might have interpreted if 
from sheer weariness her eyes had not 
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closed again. ''But I do wish I had some 
hot coffee for you." 

"•Hot coffee!" exclaimed Jim's voice just 
behind them. "Now if that ain't just what 
I was a-bringing you. Here's the coffee 
with the sandwiches, and some peaches. 
'Twas all I could find, Boss." 

"It is all we want," was the smiling an- 
swer. 

Never was a picnic more enjoyed than 
the impromptu one in the dark hours of 
the night and in the midst of the chill of 
the Royal Gorge, and after it was over 
the tired girl fell into a deep sleep, from 
which she did not waken until the sun 
was high in the heavens, and they were 
well on their way. 

"I wish papa could see you, Mr. Oolton, 
to thank you for your kindness to me," 
said Julia, as the express train slowed up 
at Kennebec Junction, where she was to 
take the cross-country road to Oanfield 
Comers. 

**Well, he will surely have that pleas- 
ure, If it is a pleasure," said Sydney cool- 
ly, as he proceeded to gather up Julia's 
belongings. "Are you so anxious to get 
rid of me?" 

'Oh, no, no," she cried, with a blush; 
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"but I thought you were going on to Port- 
land for your business." 

"Portland can wait, and I am certainly 
going to take care of you until I deliver 
you safely into your father's hands. How 
do I know but what you may come in for 
another smash-up on the way. And be- 
sides, did I mention Portland?" 

"I thought so," Caltered Julia. "No, you 
did not I remember now. But Portland 
is the only place in these regions where 
you could have business. But, oh, indeed, 
I did not mean to pry into your affairs," 
she added in a distressed tone. 

*^Well, I will tell you this much," was 
the answer. "Portland has nothing to do 
with my business. Perhaps some time I 
will tell you what it is. You might be 
interested in it, though perhaps not. One 
never quite knows until he puts it to the 
test." 

"I did not mean to ask," she protested. 

"Well, some time I am going to tell 
you anyway, and find out tf you will take 
an interest in it." 

With a jerk the train pulled up at the 
Junction, and as the few minutes' stop al- 
lowed small grace for loitering they had 
all they could do to get all Julia's various 
boxes and parcels safely deposited on the 
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platform before the leviathan went thun- 
dering on its way, and the wheezy local 
that was awaiting them received the new 
freight into its plush dlnginess. But all 
through the bustle the question was work- 
ing in Julia's mind as to what could be 
the business of Mr. Colton in which by 
any possibility she could be interested. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The Ck>MiNO of the Spbh^o. 

"A grand outlook you have up here, Mr. 
Marlowe, it is like a glorified citadel/' said 
Sidney Colton, on the third and last day 
of his visit, as they two looked out on the 
snow-capped peaks that towered above 
them. For the hospitable people had in- 
sisted on his making his stay at the par- 
sonage; and he had accepted the simple 
country living, with the ease and grace of 
the experienced traveler, who was equally 
at home in the little story and a half, un- 
painted frame cottage, or the great house 
on Fifth Avenue, to which he was ac- 
customed. 

"Yes," answered the old clergyman, with 
a rapt look, 'For the strength of the hills 
we bless thee, our God, our father's God,' 
as the poet has said. It is a grand view, 
with the ice and snow shining as in a 
heavenly glow; but it is equally beautiful 
in the spring, when the rivulets come rush- 
ing down the mountains; when 'all the 
trees on all the hills put on their thousand 
leaves,' and everything is dressed in liv- 
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ing green. Tou should come and see it 
then, Mr. Oolton." 

''And so r will, if I may/' was the an- 
swer. 

"You surely may; anyone who has ren- 
dered such service to my little girl will 
ever be welcome to our home and hearts." 

"Even if he should come as a thief in 
the night?" said the younger man, with a 
shade of anxiety in his voice. 

The clergyman turned and looked at him 
keenly, with a puzzled air, then a light 
seemed to break over his face. 

"Yes," said Sydney, answering the ques- 
tion in the father's eye, "I want your little 
girl for my own; she is the truest and the 
sweetest and purest character I ever knew, 
and if you will give her to me, I shall 
never betray the trust, I promise you. 1 
know it is a great deal to ask, when you 
know so little of me, but Judge Brenton 
and Mr. Randolph can vouch for my char- 
acter and my ability to take care of her." 

"I need not say that this is an entirely 
new idea to me, Mr. Colton; I had no con- 
ception of such a thing;. Have you spoken 
to her?" and a troubled look crossed the 
gentle old face. 

••No," was the answer, "it is too soon; 
she is so shy that I am afraid I should 
13 
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frighten her. But I did not wish to come 
again, as I surely shall, without letting 
you know my hopes. There is no one be- 
fore me in the field, I trust?" and he looked 
anxiously at his companion. 

"I think r can be sure there is not/' an- 
swerer Mr. Marlowe. "I need scarcely tell 
you," he added, with a little smile, "that 
young men arc not plentiful at the Corners. 
But I never dreamed that my shy little 
country robin redbreast would attract the 
attention of a city man like yourself, and 
I can hardly understand it even now." 
And he glanced at the faultlessly groomed 
figure before him, with the clean-cut face, 
the assured bearing, and the evident air 
of authority. "But if your hopes are real- 
ized, how we will do without her I can 
not tell," he said, with a tone of sadness. 

"^ou could not hope to keep her al- 
ways," said the young man, "and that she 
will make the light and happiness of some 
man's home is a sure thing, and that I 
may be that man is my highest hope in 
life. May I have your sanction, sir, tg 
my suit, for without that I am sure it 
would be unavailing?" 

"She is the light of my life," said her 
father, with a sad little smile, "but it is 
the way of the world, and I can not refuse; 
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but remember, young man, that you are 
taking her from a loving home, if a simple 
one, where she has known naught but love 
and tenderness all of her life/' 

"And she shall know naught else," an- 
swered Sydney, in a voice full of feeling. 
"The Lord do so to me and more also. If 
I do not surround her with an atmosphere 
of love and care." . And he held out his 
hand, which the elder man took in a heart- 
felt grasp. 

And next morning, when the train bore 
him down to his work in the city, his 
heart was full of the last glimpse of the 
little figure, that waved him a farewell 
from the narrow wooden platform, with 
the little curls that had escaped from her 
scarlet hood blowing in tantalizing tend- 
rils over her glowing face, and her eyes 
shining with a happy light. While the 
twins, in vociferous voices, prajed him to 
come again and soon, and dark-eyed Cella 
put into his hands the lunch box they had 
so carefully prepared for him. 

"But how in the world," said Marlon 
Randolph, when, in Judge Brenton's cosy 
den, Sydney was recounting the happen- 
ings of his week's absence, "did you chance 
to be there on hand, at the very time and 
spot when you were most needed." 
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"There was no chance about it/' was 
the answer. ''Did not Madge say I needed 
country air, cmd did not Dr. Francis advise 
a diet of Julia, and as I always obey my 
physician's orders, I naturally lost no 
time in taking his prescription. But, jok- 
ing aside, it was no chance, but the hand 
of providence that sent me there just at 
that moment, for what would have hap- 
pened if r had not, I shudder to think." 

"It was indeed a providence, for which 
we should all thank God," said the judge, 
"I am old-fashioned enough to dislike the 
modern way of young girls traveling alone, 
and this goes to substantiate my theory, 
and certainly we have cause for rejoicing 
that providence once more has circum- 
vented the snare of the fowler." 

Meanwhile, Julia, with a new light in 
her eyes, and a new song in her heart, over 
the hope, in which Madge had encouraged 
her, that she might find a place to sing in 
a church choir, and a class of pupils in 
the city the next winter; practiced her 
music diligently, and went about her 
humble household tasks with deft hands 
and a willing mind. 

Over the little note that came down in 
response to the Valentine box that found 
its way to the Corners, Sydney's heart re- 
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joiced, and he only regretted that Easter 
was so far away. For Mr. Marlowe had 
stipulated that nothing was to be said to 
his daughter before the great festival of 
the resurrection. But weekly bulletins be- 
gan to go up to the hills; bright, sketchy 
letters, telling of the comings and goings, 
the doings and sayings of her friends. 
Books, flowers, a magazine with an article 
that her father might enjoy; a picture 
for beauty-rloving Celia, a sketch book 
and a box of colors, when he discovered 
her talent for drawing. And how many 
hours he put in in searching the shops 
for articles which he might venture to 
send no one but himself knew. But as it 
was no one's business but his own, it mat- 
tered little. 

"I never knew anyone who had as many 
friends as I," said Julia, to her mother; "I 
thought I had left all the beautiful things 
behind me in the city, but they send me 
so many reminders that r seem to be right 
in the midst of a lovely living." 

**A11 living grows lovely, when the heart 
is in it, child," said her mother, "and your 
heart is in your home, and you make sun- 
shine for all of us by scattering the Golden 
Grain." 

*How perfectly dear of you to say that, 
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mamma/' answered the girl, with a tender 
embrace; "but I could not help putting 
my heart into everything, when every one 
is so thoughtful of me. And wasn't It 
kind of Mr. Colton to send me the beauti- 
ful copy of the old Persian poet! I never 
heard of him before, Omar, I mean, and 
not Mt. Oolton; I seem to be all mixed 
up this morning, so many wonderful hap- 
penings have quite turned my head. But 
don't you think it is a strange thing that 
Mr. Colton takes so much time to think of 
us away off up here when there are so 
many distracting things in the great city?** 

She was unpacking a great box of 
Baster lilies as she spoke, and the fra- 
grance floated through the room and filled 
it with a faint, delicate perfume, as the 
bright, girlish voice rippled on. **And 
Celia is just wild over her drawing box." 

The mother looked into the sweet face 
that was bending over the blossoms, that 
were no purer than the character and life 
of the girl whose careful fingers were re- 
moving the waxed paper from the delicate 
blooms; but there was no trace of con- 
sciousness in the face, as she went on 
with her pretty task. 

"There, now," she said, as she placed the 
last one in the tall crystal pitcher that had 
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come to the mother in the wonderful Val- 
entine box, that had held gifts for them 
all; "don't that look just too lovely. You 
see he remembered how you said that you 
loved lilies best of all the flowers that 
grow." And she bore the pitcher off to 
show to her father, singing as she went, 
for was it not her business in life to give 
joy wherever she could. And who knows 
what bit of cheer for fainting hearts may 
have been infused in Mr. Marlowe's ser- 
mon for the morrow by those fragrant re- 
minders of our Father's care and provision 
for the needs of our beauty-loving eyes: 

"For be might have made the earth bring 
forth enough, enough for great and 
small. 

The oak tree, and the cedar tree, without 
a flower at all." 

"I wish there need be no thought of mar- 
riage for a long time to come," said the 
mother to her husband that night, "I do 
ndt want her to begin life so early." 

"Ah. dear," said the father, thinking of 
the noble, high-toned man, who had pleaded 
his suit after so manly a fashion; "it is 
the way of life, and I dare say your mother 
thought the same when I came into her 
home nest, and beguiled away her singing 
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bird. And jet I do not believe you have 
ever regretted making my life a song?" 

"You know I have not, for one moment/* 
she answered, coming into arms that were 
open to receive her. 

"And yet/' he said, as he held her close 
to his heart, "we have had many dark 
hours, and been through many deep waters 
that have threatened to overwhelm us, 
and have had but a scant portion of this 
world's goods/' 

"But we have had each other through ft 
all," was her response, "and that my chil- 
dren's lives may be as happy as mine has 
been is all that X could ask/' 

And this simple-minded couple who hadt 
spent their lives in a country parsonage, 
surrounded with an unlearned and plain 
folk, kneeled together and thanked God 
for the blessings that had followed them 
all the days of their lives. Truly It Is the 
contented mind, and not the accessories of 
life, that brings happiness to the heart. 

The spring time, that seemed so lagging 
to Sydney Colton down in the great city, 
came at last, with its rush or warm winds 
and its melting of the snows of the winter, 
and started the thousands of rivulets to 
running in streams down the steep moun- 
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tain sides, till, when Sydney at last 
reached Canfield Corners, the little brown 
house seemed to be set in a fairy dell of 
waterfalls and cascades, and Julia herself 
a veritable Undine amid the falling spray, 
as he caught sight of her bending over 
the ^ beds of feathery fern, searching for 
the earliest violets in a sheltered nook in 
tne depths of the wood. 

The quick blush, the instinctive turning 
away of her head, as she lifted her eyes 
and saw him standing beside her, be- 
trayed her heart, and in an instant the 
supreme moment had come to her, as he 
gathered the slight figure in his arms, and 
the most far-reaching, and the most ex- 
quisite question of life was asked and an- 
answered without a word. And neither 
could have told whether it was moments 
or hours before a word was spoken by 
either. For, "Oh, manmia," she said after- 
ward, "how could I have imagined that he 
would choose little, insignificant me, when 
all those lovely city girls, who know so 
much and are so brilliant, were all around 
him! I can't believe it yet; it is a miracle." 

And the strange, sweet knowledge that 
she alone of all the world had the power 
and privilege of making the happiness of 
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lil'e to this man gave her an exquisite 
sense of responsibility, and made her heart 
one leaping pulse of gladness. And a thou- 
sand glimpses flashed over her, that were 
now filled with a new meaning, that she 
might have divined at the time, but had 
put from her, as one having no right to 
appropriate. 

Yes, it was a miracle how one man and 
one woman come to choose each other from 
the whole world, to have and to hold till 
death do them part. And it is an ever 
recurrent miracle, as old as the earth it-. 
self, when the Lord declared that it wa« 
not good for man to be alone, and created 
an Eve for Adam in the garden. It is a 
mystery, and a God-given one, given to 
bless and ennoble man, and make life one 
hundred times what it would be without 
it. And happy are they who can begin 
their new relation, as these two did, with 
the Easter gladness in their hearts and 
the Easter songs upon their lips. 

And great was the astonishment of the 
minister and his wife when they heard of 
the grand house on Fifth Avenue, and the 
accumulated store of stocks and bonds 
And their amazement was beyond words 
when he brought his mother up to see his 
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singing bird, and they found in him the 
chief owner of the great railroad system 
that penetrated their hills. For when 
Judge Brenton and Mr. Randolph had, at 
SydniBy's request, written to Mr. Marlowe 
to vouch for his character, they had only 
said, at his request also, that Julia would 
never be allowed to want for anything, for 
her lover was amply able to supply all 
her needs. And that had been enough for 
the unworldly couple, for it was to the 
man himself, and not to his belongings, 
that they were looking, when they should 
give their darling daughter into the keep- 
ing of another. 

And who knows what hopes and 
dreams were woven into the delicate em- 
broidery which her deft fingers prepared 
for the simple trousseau, for she had de- 
clined all efforts of Madge and Marion to 
beguile her down to the city, and supple- 
ment the supplies for her wedding needs. 

She would only have what her father's 
means would afford, and her lover looked 
on, smiling and well content, knowing 
that soon he could supply all her wants, 
and resolving that the plumage of his bird 
should correspond with the nest in which 
he should place her. So the days flew on 
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until the summer came, and on a June 
day, when 

"The year was at the full; 
The day was at the morn; 
The hillside was dew-pearled; 
The lark was on the wing; 
The snail was on the thorn; 
God was in his heavens — 
And all was right with the world/' 

the two were made one. 

And her father put her hand into the 
strong one that held it with so tender a 
clasp, in the little hundred-year-old church, 
with its quaint, high-backed seats and its 
uncarpeted floor, where she had been bap- 
tized in infancy, and received Into the fel- 
lowship of God's children in her early 
maidenhood. And there ^e took the 
solemn vows "till death us do part" 

It was an unwonted congregation that 
filled the little church that day, and the 
country people looked on with unbounded 
wonder and interest at the "speciar* that 
pulled over the rails of the little local 
road, and the gay assembly in silks and 
laces and feathers and frills that disposed 
themselves in the unpainted pine pews. 
And sincere was the mourning among them 
for the loss which to them was so great, 
of the girl who was going from them for- 
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ever, tempered as it was with curiosity to 
see the grand people who had come up to 
the Corners. 

But little of it recked the two who 
went forth that day into "the new world, 
which is the old." 



CHAPTER XVII. 
"The Still, Small Voice." 

"It took a fire for you two to come to an 
understanding, and a railroad accident for 
Julia to decide that she might find me a 
useful appendage in time of need/' said 
Sydney, when they two had returned from 
their wedding journey and Madge and the 
doctor had come to bid them welcome 
home. "Now, what do you suppose will be 
the moving cause to awaken Everett and 
Marlon from the dream in which they are 
walking? For, as far as I can see, they 
are just where they were at the Christ- 
mas dinner, and yet every one can see they 
have little thought but for each other." 

"Great minds always run in the same 
channel, we are told," laughed Madge, "and 
I hope you are all impressed with that 
highly original remark; but that is just 
what I said to Francis, after you and Julie 
had settled your affairs so satisfactorily; 
and what do you think was his answer?" 

"What?" eagerly asked her audience. 

"Why, that they must *dree their own 
weird,' for they surely would not ask us 
for suggestions; which was only another 
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way of paraphrasing the famous Mr. Grad- 
grlnd's immortal aphorism, 'Louisa, never 
wonder.* So I pass it on to you. But, 
really, they have been hovering on the 
brink for so long that if some one does 
not give them an Impulse I fear they will 
stay there." 

'*Not Everett. Let him alone for that; 
he is only afraid to 'put it to the touch 
to win or lose it all/ and Marion is so 
elusive, as well as the soul of innocence, 
that he does not see what, I believe, is 
plain; while as for his sentiments, they are 
written all over him, as plain as print, and 
she does not see that, either. We. have 
had the fire, and what answers for the 
earthquake, and there only remains for 
them the still, small voice." 

"Oh, Sydney," said Julia, in a tone of 
remonstrance, "that sounds irreverent.*' 

"But it is not," he answered, "it is al- 
ways the still, small voice that no one else 
can hear that speaks to the heart, and 
makes the call that one can but obey; but 
to each soul it comes in its own way, and 
that is what makes the sweetness of it, 
that no two experiences are alike." 

"That is very true," said the doctor, "and 
it is the individuality and the mystery 
that draw us.' 
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"It is beautiful to watch them now, at 
any rate," said Madge, '*and we can but 
watch on and see how it will come to 
them." 

And they did see, but it did not come 
in the way they were expecting. How It 
happened no one could ever clearly tell. 
A pavement slippery from the heavy rains, 
a speeding motor, a little golden-haired 
child escaping from her nurse and run- 
ning across the street, a tall figure spring- 
ing from the sidewalk, the child thrown 
back to safety, the young man left crushed 
beneath the wheel of the car. It all came 
in an instant A sudden summons to Dr. 
Francis Randolph to the hospital; there to 
find, to his consternation, his friend, Clyde 
ETverett, conscious indeed, but writhing in 
agony. 

''Marion," he gasped, as the doctor put 
his head close down to hear the faint voice 
that was trying so hard to be audible. 

"I understand," and Francis spoke low, 
but very distinctly; ''don't try to talk; 
you want to see her, and so you shall when 
I have fixed you up/* 

"Before I die," and the pallid lips could 
scarcely utter the sound. 

"I promise you, but I am not going to 
let you die, my dear fellow," and the doc- 
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tor's own voice broke. The eyes closed as 
the merciful anodyne took effect. But as 
the doctor went on with his examination 
he was by no means sure of the fact he 
had asserted. 

The injuries were severe and, as he 
watched through the long hours of the 
night, he thought more than once that to 
redeem his promise it would be necessary 
to summon his beautiful young sister In the 
dark hour just before the dawning; his 
heart ached for her, and for the young 
man stricken down in his strong man- 
hood. Marion, while gentle and sweet to 
all, had never really cared for many peo- 
ple; her heart circle was small, but for 
those whom she loved there was a depth 
and an intensity of feeling rarely seen in 
one so young. How much of that love, or 
whether any of It, had gone out to I^rer- 
ett no one, not even her father or mother, 
could tell, but of his feeling for her therd 
could be no mistaking, and her brother 
knew what a shock was awaiting her, even 
if it was only as a friend that she cared 
for him, and he shrank from the telling. 
And so the long night wore on, and the 
motionless figure still lay swathed in 
splints and bandages, with face as white 
as the pillow on which it rested. 
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'Here still?'' whispered Bverett, as Fran- 
cls» leaning over the bed next morning, 
found the light of consciousness In his 
eyes. ''I thought last night would be the 
end." 

"Here still/' said the doctor, taking the 
limp wrist In his strong grasp and feel- 
ing for the feeble pulse, "and God willing, 
you win be here for many long years, I 
trust" 

"Do you really think that, Francis?" 
asked the other in his weak, faltering ac- 
cents, fixing his eyes on the doctor's faca 

"I can not tell," was the frank, but re- 
luctant answer; "I shall do all that mortal 
can accomplish," but his eye would not 
meet the questioning ones. 

"I thought so," was the response; "then 
Francis, I will call upon you to fulfill your 
promise." 

"I will," said the doctor, "I will bring 
her this morning." 

"Win It be to-day, do you think?" 

'Certainly not to-day, nor to-morrow," 
answered Dr. Francis, with a quiver In his 
voice. 

"It Is well," said the voice from the 
bed, "we are all In our Father's hands" — 
and as his tones trailed off into nothing- 
ness, and his mind began to wander, thoy 
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heard, "Marlon — Marion" — now in the 
lowest whisper, and then In a loud, harsh 
tone. 

Francis Randolph would sooner have faced 
a storm of bullets in the trenches than 
have gone to his sister on such an errand; 
hut there was no help for it, and no man- 
ner of preparation could make the task 
easier or lessen the shock. And calling all 
of his nerve force to his aid he, with his 
father and mother, to whom he had al- 
ready told the pitiful tale, entered Ma- 
rion's room. One glance at their faces 
told half of the story. 

^'Oh, what is it?" she cried, starting up 
from her chair, while her work fell un- 
heeded to the ground. 

"There has been an accident, dear 
child," said her father. 

She looked from one to the other; father, 
mother and brother were all there. "Hi 
it Clyde?" she asked, with lips and cheeks 
turning whlta They had nerer heard her 
speak his name before, and the tone told 
volumes, and they looked at each other in 
silent dismay. 

"Yes," said Francis, *lt is Clyde," and 
he took her in his arms. 

"Then take me to him. He is not"^ but 
her lips could not frame the word. 
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"No, thank God, he is not dead; I haye 
come for you; I promised to take you to 
him." 

- "Then he has asked for me?" she said 
and a tender light shone in her eyes. 

'He calls for you all of the time." 

'Let us go; why do we wait?" she cried, 
in a hoarse, unnatural Yoioe, and as one 
in a dream. And with a quiet, steady step 
she walked down the steps and entered the 
waiting car, followed hy the others. 

"Faster, faster," she called to Baxter, 
who was driving to the utmost speed limit 
For the household was filled with sym- 
pathy for the lovely girl who was the star 
of them alL 

"Marion — Marion— Marion" — they could 

» 

hear the wavering voice, now rising, now 
falling, as they entered the long corridor 
of the hospital. 

"His pulse has been rising ever since 
you left, doctor," whispered one of the a^ 
tending nurses; hut low as the words were 
the quick ear of the girl caught them and, 
flinging off her wrap, she entered the half- 
open door, brushing past the nurse who 
tried to detain her. Falling on her knees 
by the side of the bandaged figure she gent^ 
ly took his hand in hers, saying, softly: 
"Marlon Is here, my darling." 
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'Marion!" whispered the pale lips, and 
then, although there was no recognition in 
the eye, a faint smile crossed his counte- 
nance, his hand closed over hers like a 
vise, his eyes closed and he fell asleep. 

"The first natural sleep he has had since 
he was brought in/' said the relieved 
nurse; "do not move, Miss Randolph, or 
he will waken." 

The posture was cramped and uncom- 
fortable they brought pillows to support 
her, and as the time passed on and he stiii 
slept her mother tried in vain to take her 
place, but she shook her head. Madge 
came. Her father and mother, after a 
whispered consultation with the doctor, 
came and went, but to them she gave no 
heed. They brought her refreshment, and 
made her take it, but still she kneeled 
there, like a statue. 

At last he opened his eyes, and stared 
at them, with the same cry, "Marion — Ma- 
rlon" — but the eyes were* glassy with 
fever, and they saw not 

'*1 am here, dearest," was the response. 

He dropped her hand, and then looked 
wildly from side to side, calling, "I have 
lost her, I have lost her," and groped wild- 
ly with his free hand. The other was In 
splints. But in that instant they had 
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raised the exhausted girl from the floor, 
put another hospital bed hy the side of his, 
and laid her on it. 

"For/' said her brother, when she re- 
sisted the helping hands that were trying 
to make her more comfortable, "we can 
not have you sick, too; you will need all 
of your strength for hhn." And without a 
word she yielded, and lay down quietly by 
his side, taking his hand again in hers, 
while he murmured: "I have found her 
again, I have found her," and closed his 
eyes in semi-consciousness, taking medicine 
and nourishment at intervals when they 
roused him for it, but lying quietly, for 
the most part Only, at the least moye- 
ment on her part, the restlessness and the 
delirium returned with distressing force. 

"Let her alone," said the doctor to her 
father and mother, when they tried to 
take her away, "she can not leave him 
now; I will be here to take care of her." 

A grateful look from her wistful blue 
eyes thanked him silently; so the elders 
went sorrowfully to their stricken home, 
from which the light had gone. 

"Francis," said his sister, next morning, 
when they had induced her to go into the 
next room to freshen herself up for the 
long day's vigil, "will he live?" And there 
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was agony in the eyes that were lifted to 
his. 

"That, my darling, we can not tell yet; 
I will not deceive you; we can only work 
and pray and hope. The issues of life and 
death are in the hands of one who makes 
no mistakes. There are internal injuries 
we fear, but how serious we can not yet 
tell; r will tell you all I know as we go 
on." 

"I thank you," she said, "for telling me 
the truth.'' 

"You shall stay with him as long as he 
needs you, I will promise you that." 

"Then, ITrancis," she continued, as if she 
had not heard his last words, and speak- 
ing in a quiet voice, hut with a ring of de- 
termination in it, "I must marry him here 
and now, and you must help me. I can 
not talk about it; I have not strength but 
for one thing, to be with him, as long as 
he is left to me; and I can not stay with 
him save as his wife; you know that" 

He looked at her with amazement; was 
this his gentle sister, who had all her life 
been led by others, and done what was 
planned for her, and who was now pro- 
posing to do this unheard-of, almost in- 
credible, thing? Well, he knew that she 
was right; he had felt it even when he was 
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making his rash promiBe that she should 
stay with the dying man. He knew in his 
heart that, however much she would wish 
it, it could not be done. 

"But, dearest" — he began, with hesita- 
tion. But she stopped him, and the low, 
gentle voice went on: 

"I know all you would say; I have gone 
over it all in the long hours when I have 
lain by his side. I know he wants me, and 
needs me, and whether it is to be life or 
death for him I belong to him; I am his 
for all eternity. It is the still, small voice 
that has spoken to our hearts." 

He started involuntarily; "the still, small 
voice," that was what Sydney had said. 
But the soft tones continued: 

"I must go back; I have left him too 
long, already; you must make papa and 
mamma see it as I do. They will not deny 
me the few hours I still have left, for, I 
see, you think they will not be many, and 
then" — and her voice failed. "You know," 
and she spoke again, with a pitiful little 
smile, "I told you I was learning to be a 
post and not a rail, as r have been all my 
life. You will do this for me, will you 
not?" and she put her arms around his 
neck, and put her lips to his. 

"Yes, I will," he said, in a broken voice. 
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as he held her close and kissed her; **it 
is your right and you shall have your 
way." And she went hack to her precious 
vigil, with a bird in her bosom, in that 
she might watch with him to the end, and 
go with him to the brink of the dread 
river, while her brother sped on his errand 
lest it be too late. 

And so the heiress of the Randolphs, the 
most conventional of all the set, took her 
marriage vows kneeling in a bare hospital 
room, with white-aproned nurses for at- 
tendants, with the scent of ether instead 
of orange blossoms in the air, and the 
groans of suffering humanity instead of the 
peal of the great organ in their ears. But 
little recked she of her surroundings, for 
her eyes were fixed upon the face of her 
bridegroom, which was as white as the 
wedding gown of the bride. 

"Dear mamma," she had said, "it was so 
good of you to consent, and my heart is 
full of gratitude to you and papa for giv- 
ing me the desire of my heart. Tou shall 
put me in the white gown, if you like, but 
I shall soon be back to you in my mourn- 
ing robes; and I must have the right to 
wear them, and to be called by his name." 

But through it all she shed no tear, and 
went about with unseeing eyes, save for 
on« face. 
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"Oh, my darling, my darling/' wept her 
mother, "that your bridal should be such 
a one." 

"Don't cry, mamma, you see that I do 
not; I will keep the tears until he has 
left me, and I am left alone." 

Madge was there,' with her father and 
mother, and Julia and Sydney were in the 
door, and her uncle and aunt just inside. 
There should be no crowding, no excite- 
ment and no tears should be shed; such 
were the doctor's orders, and they were 
obeyed, for all of those who were gathered 
there felt the dread presence that was 
drawing near, and there was awe in the 
little group. 

And Marion, who cared only for one 
thing, and that was the motionless figure 
lying so rigidly under the white coyerlng, 
into whose eyes the consciousness came 
and went with feeble fitfulness, not^^d 
nothing, asked no questions, but let them 
do as they would, but never lifted her eyes 
from the face on the pillow. She heard as 
in a dream the voice of the well-beloved 
minister who had baptized her. received 
her into the church, and was now sajring 
the words that would forever echo in her 
heart 

At the words, "till death us do part," his 
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Yoico broke, and he could scarcely articu- 
late, for death with his sable plumes 
seemed hovering over the strangely as- 
sorted little company, just ready to swoop 
down and carry off on his dread wings one 
of the principal actors in the sad little 
drama. It was the strong, tender hand of 
the doctor which guided the inert fingers 
that placed the golden circlet, the emblem 
of eternity, on the heart finger of the 
kneeling bride. With a supreme effort the 
sick man raised the hand to his lips, as 
he lifted his eyes to hers and murmured: 

"Mine now, mine, not till death us do 
part, but mine through all eternity, yea 
forever and aye." But as the words, "1 
pronounce you man and wife," were ut- 
tered he fell back, apparently lifeless. 

Dr. Francis signed to them all to clear 
the room, and like vanishing spirits they 
melted away, with the assurance that 
death had parted the two in the moment 
of union. 

But it was not death, only a long faint 
And as if the very consciousness that 
Marion was his, no more to leave him, had 
power to transfuse new life and strength 
into the bruised form, he began to mend. 
At first they were afraid to believe, but the 
progress, though slow, and interrupted 
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often, was sure. The Internal Injuriea 
were alight. in nature and yielded to treat- 
ment And he showed the powers of re- 
cuperation which a cleanly life and habits 
of sobriety will ever give to a splendid con- 
stitution. Ganvalescence was a delight, so 
he laughingly declared, since it brought 
him so many privileges, and such tender, 
loving care. 

And Mrs. Randolph had the delight at 
last, of supplying her daughter with the 
all-essential trousseau, when they all went 
together to seek and find rest and recu- 
peration in the lovely Hawaiian Islands, 
from which they returned to take up life's 
interrupted work again, with renewed 
strength and vigor. 

At the great Randolph house on the Ave- 
nue, the whole party met at the next holi- 
day season for their Christmas dinner. 



(The End.) 
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